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ARMORIAL INSIGNIA OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
BYZANTINE FAMILIES. 


{ cannot refrain from thinking that a great 
number of the readers of “N. & Q.” will feel 
gratified in perusing the following list of the armo- 
rial insignia of many of the imperial, royal, grand- 
ducal, and other illustrious families of the Lower 
Empire whose names are very familiar to the 
reader of its long annals, in nearly every page of 
which they are continually met. 

The escutcheons, a description of which I give 
now, were finely illuminated in gold, silver, and 
colours, by various heraldists, during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 


teenth centuries of the Christian era, on a beau- | 


tiful vellum roll, measuring 51+46in., now in my 


possession. {HODOCANAKIS. 
Puocas.—Argent, four fusils conjoined in pale gules, 
Ducas.—Azure, charged with a cross argent, dividing 


_ the field into four quarters, 

ScLEROs.—Gules, seme of bees volant or. 
LACAPENOS,—Azure, semée of mullets argent. 
Comxenos.—Or, three bells sable, two and one.* 


* Alexius Comnenus, eldest son of Manuel, and grand- 
son of Andronicus I., Emperor of Constantinople, on 
founding in 1204 the empire of Trebizond, assumed the 
insignia of the city of Trebizond, which were “ Barry 
of seven, argent and sable,” as the arms of his king- 
dom, and these continued to be borne by his succes- 
sors to the empire until its fall in 1462. 


The sons, 


Boran1ates.—Gules, three pallets argent. 

ArGyYRos. Or, a cross azure, between four mullets of the 
first. 

Evrnorrenos.—Vert, a lion passant argent, langued 
gules, 

Koresstos.— Sable, an eagle with two heads displayed, 
armed and membered or, langued gules, having an im- 
perial crown placed above it in the shield, and holding 
in each of its claws a sword in pale argent. 

Carantixos.—Argent, three mullets sable, two and one. 

CATACALON.—Gules, semée of gryphons segreant argent. 


| DALAsstnos.—Gules, charged with a cross or between 


four moons of the last, of which the two in sinister are 
increscent, and the two in dexter decrescent. 

Tornices.—Argent, an eagle with two heads displayed, 
armed and membered gules, having a three-pointed 
diadem above it in the shield of the last. 

TaroniTes.—Argent, charged with a cross sable, between 
four spear-heads in pale, of the second. 

TARCHANIOTES.—Azure, three mullets or, two and one. 

AnGeELos.—Gules, four fusils in cross or, each fusil charged 
with an angel vested and winged argent, tuniced azure, 
holding in the dexter hand a sword in bend of the 
third. 

BryEennios.— Sable, three lions rampant guardant 
crowned or, two, face to face, and one. 

Me .isstnos.— Gules, six bees volant or, one, two, two, 
and one, surrounding an inescutcheon charged with the 
Comnenian insignia, “ Or, three bells sable, two and 

e.” 


CamAtirnos.—Or, semée of mullets gules. 

Branas.—Barry of eight, argent and purpure, with France 
Ancient “ Azure, semée of fleurs-de-lys or,” in pretence.* 

Gavras.—Gules, four fusils or, in fesse across the shield. 

ConTosTErPHANOS.—Argent, a castle triple towered sable, 
ajourés of the first. 

PAL.x:0LoGos.—Gules, a cross or, between four letters B, 
of the last.+ 


daughters, brothers, and sisters of the emperors, as a dis- 
tinction from the members of the other branches of the 
Comnenian family, placed in pretence, upon their own 
paternal shield—which was, “ Or, three bells sable, two 
and one ”—the arms of the empire of Trebizond. 

* On account of the marriage in A.p, 1205 of Theo- 
dorus Branas with Agnes, daughter of Louis VII. of 
France, sister of Philip Augustus, and widow of Alexius 
II. and Andronicus I. Comnenus, Emperors of the By- 
zantine empire, 

+ Before the elevation in 1260 of Michael Palwologus 
to the imperial throne, the heraldic insignia of his family 
were, “ Gules, charged with a cross or, dividing the field 
into four quarters.” On assuming the purple he charged 
each of the quarters with a letter B, meaning by them 
=“ King of Kings reigning over Kings.” 

It is known that the members of the different Byzan- 
tine families who from time to time rose to the imperial 
rank at Constantinople, all, as a matter of course, as- 
sumed for their armorial insignia those of the empire, 
which were “Gules, an eagle with two heads displayed, 
crowned, armed and membered or.” Michael Paleologus 
and his successors to the Roman throne followed the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, while the other non-reigning 
members of his family continued to retain the Palwolo- 
gian arms proper, as described above, with the exception 
of the heir-apparent, who placed upon the centre of the 
cross an pectin. wa of pretence charged with the insignia 
of the empire, and ensigned with the imperial crown. 

I think it unnecessary to mention that the various pro- 
vinces, islands, and very often cities of the Byzantine 
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Vararzes.—Vert, an eagle with two heads displayed, 

_ membered and armed or, having a mullet placed above 
each head, argent. 

CastTacuzixos.—Or, a tree eradicated vert; and after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, or, a tree eradicated 
vert, supported by two lions, counter rampant, gules, 
armed sable. 

Mvuzaton.—Gules, a castle triple towered argent; in 
chief a demi-eagle displayed and crowned of the second, 
placed above the castle. 

Lascaris.—Or, an eagle with two heads displayed and 
membered sable, armed and langued gules, having 
a three-pointed diadem placed above it in the shield of 
the last, 

Ruopocaxakis.—Azure, a cross argent, between four 
inverted imperial diadems* proper, containing roses of 
the second, and surmounted by an oval circle of six 
mallets, or. Upon the centre of the cross, an escut- 
cheon of pretence ¢, ensigned with the imperial crown * 
of the Byzantine emperors, and charged, “Gules, an 
eagle with the two heads, displayed, crowned, armed, 
and membered or,” for the Roman or Byzantine em- 


pire. 

Iasstres.—Gules, a cross potent quadrate argent. 

Merocnirres.—Or, five mullets in cross vert, one, three, 
and one. 

GAVALAs.—Azure, a sun in his splendour, argent, be- 
tween two palm branches placed in saltire of the last. 

Ruaovutes.—Azure, a lion rampant guardant, or. 

Nerocassarites.— Purpure, a lion rampant argent, 
armed and langued or, resting his fore paws on a sword 
of the last, placed in pale. 

two bends vert. 

Assanes.—Gules, a lion rampant and crowned or. 

MALLEAs.—Argent, an eagle with two heads displayed, 
crowned, armed and membered sable. 

Apocavucos, — Sable, two lions addorsed with wings 
erected argent, langued and armed or. 

Sevastos.—Azure, a cross argent, between four fleurs-de- 


lys of the last. 

Synvapixos.—Vert, an eagle displayed, membered, armed, 
and imperially crowned or; in base a crescent argent. 

Nesronots.—Purpure, a fesse argent. 

D’AtLas.—Or, a crane trussed sable, resting its dexter 
claw on an anchor in pale, and having a mullet placed 
above its head, both of the second. 

CaLapuatis,—Gules, three fusils in fesse or. 

Mas1Akts.—Purpure, four fusils in cross or, two in pale, 
and two in fesse. 


empire, either had their own peculiar heraldic insignia 
granted to them by the emperors for services rendered to 


the state, as is _——_ in the arms granted in a.p. 538 | 


to the island of Rhodes by Justinian the Great, “ Azure, 
an inverted imperial diadem or, completely covered with 
pearls, containing roses argent, and surmounted by an 


| 


| Noraras,— Azure, an eagle displayed, membered and 


— or. 
AXImos.—Or, an le displayed vert, 
play langued and 
Brssanton.—Or, issuing from the sides of a shield e 
dexter and a sinister arm in fesse, embowed, vested and 
cuffed gules, the hands proper, grasping a cross botonée 
fitchée of the second; in chief, seven clouds, three and 
four, the rays of the sun issuing therefrom, argent; 
each cloud charged with a mullet of the first. 4 
a bend gules. 
PANOS,—Vert, a lion rampant or: in the sinister 
of the shield a mullet pong sed 
GATELUSSIOs.—Sable, a cross argent, charged in the 
centre with an imperial eagle holding in its dexter 
claw a sceptre, and in the sinister a sword, of the first, 
langued gules, 


| Syneiayts.—Gules, a male gryphon segreant or, armed, 


| 


oval circle of six mullets of the second ;” or those of the | 


empire proper, or with slight modifications, as it is shown 
in those of the despotat or ipality of Pelog 
where the imperial eagle is langued, sable, and grasps in 
his claws branches of myrtle vert; and in those of the 
despotat of Achaia, where he grasps in his claws and 
beaks branches of laurel argent. 

* and * See the design of this peculiarly shaped and 
ornamented diadem, as well as that of the imperial crown 


| 


worn by the successors of Constantine the Great in Table | 


XIL. (No. 10 and No, 20) at the end of the seventh volume 
of Da Cange, Glossarium media et infime Latinitatis, &c. 
Parisiis, 1850, (7 vols. in-4to.) 

+ The escutcheon of pretence was assumed at the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204 by the Crusaders, 
and was retained since. 


langued and maned argent. 

GaAcates.—The field divided into four quarters by a cross 
argent, charged in the centre with an imperial 
holding in each of its claws a sword in pale sable; in 
the first and fourth quarter, azure, a fleur-de-lys, sur- 
mounted by three mullets argent ; in the second, gules, 
a lion rampant guardant, crowned or; in the third, 
gules, a lion sejant guardant, resting his sinister paw 
on an open book or. 

Extapas.— Sable, a lion passant argent, armed and 
langued or. 

CasTAmonitis.—Fusilly, argent and sable. 

Curcvuas.—Or, semée of hearts argent.* 

Martinakis. —Barry of eight, argent and azure, an 
eagle with two heads, displayed, armed and crowned 


or. 
Capasitas.—Argent, three roses gules, two and one. 


a fesse or. 

Crrnacas.—Vert, six garbs or, one, two, two and one, 
within a bordure of the second, charged with eight 
mullets of the field.+ 

Canavos.—Quarterly : 1st, Or, a lion, rampant, gules; 
2nd, Azure, a basket, or, containing ears of wheat, vert ; 
3rd, Sable, a castle triple towered, or, masoned, sable, 
doors and windows, gules; 4th, Gules, three mallets 
argent, one and two; and over all, a cross, dividing 
the four quarters, argent. 

SKARAMANGAS.—Azure, issuing out of a cloud, argent, 
from the sinister side of the shield, a dexter arm, in 
fesse, embowed, in armour, or; the hand, proper, 
grasping from the poop an antique galley, sable, sails 
unfurled, oars in action, flag and pennants flying, all 
of the second. 


* Perhaps the earliest violation of the heraldic law 
(if such a law was in force then, the escutcheon blazoned 
above bearing date a.p. 925), which forbids “ metal to 
appear upon metal, or colour upon colour.” 

+ Bordure was evidently a favourite charge for marking 
cadency amongst the ancient families of the Byzaatine 
empire, because on the vellum roll before me all the 


| younger branches of the families of Dalassenus, Comnenus 


(with the exception of some individuals who, instead of 
bordure, multiply the “three Comnenian golden bells” 
to four, five, six, or seven), Koressius, Paleologus, &c., 
whose escutcheons are blazoned on it, difference the 
original shield of the family from whom they descend, 
without infringing in the slightest degree upon its com- 
position, by a bordure, sable, argent, or, which sometimes 
is again differenced with seven, eight, nine or more roses, 


| crosslets, eagles, crescents, bees, mullets, &c. 


~ Assumed in A.p. 1155, by command of the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, by Theodore Scaramankas in com- 
memoration of his heroic valour at the naval battle which 
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PerRaKOKKINOS.—Argent, semée of stones, gules. 
Dexwoxairis.—Or, on a bend, azure, three lions’ faces, 
t. 
sone. —Vert, a greyhound, passant, argent, col- 
lared, gules, buckled, or. 
PurancorouLos.— Sable, a single fleur-de-lys, or. 
s.—Gules, three lions, passant, ee in 
, or, langued and armed, purpure, crowned, argent. 
© Leet an eagle with two heads, dis- 
played, langued, armed, and crowned, gules. 


EXERCISE-BOOKS OF KING EDWARD VI. 


To the highly interesting volume by the Rev. 
William Dunn Macray, M.A., recently published, 
entitled Annals of the Bodlevan Library, an ap- 
pendix is attached, giving an account of those 
remarkable MSS. and other objects which are 
there exhibited in glass cases to visitors. One of 
them is described as — 

“A Latin exercise book, in 4to, which appears to have 
been filled up by Edward VI. and his sister Elizabeth, 

tly. Sentences written by the former are dated from 
jan. 1548-9 to Aug. 1549. The boy-monarch has written 
hisown name in several parts of the book. It came to 
the Bodleian “ex dono doctissimi viri P. Junii, Bibli- 
othecarii Regii, a.p. 1639.’ Patrick Young = also 
another book in Edward's handwriting, in folio, con- 
taining Greek and Latin phrases, written very neatly in 
1551-1552.” 

(Foot-note,) “ Mr. John Gough Nichols, in his collec- 
tion of the Literary Remains of Edw. VI., printed by the 
Roxburghe Club in 1857 (vol. i. pp. ———> 
describes these volumes at length, and assigns the whole 
of both of them to the pen of the King, but some part of 
the first volume corresponds much more closely with the 
usual style of Elizabeth’s early writing, and a memo- 
randum by Hearne testifies that it was regarded in his 
day as having been written by her.” 

Having had the opportunity of making a second 
examination of this book, I think it right to say 
that I am perfectly convinced that all its contents 
were written by King Edward. Hearne attributed 
the whole to Elizabeth, but that was purely a 
mistake. The more careful writing to which 
Mr. Macray alludes as resembling that of Eliza- 
beth, is merely where the king writes upon lines 
ruled for him: and these portions may be re- 
garded as fair copies of his exercises, made very 
probably when Roger Ascham—as Ascham him- 
self relates—was summoned by Cheke to _ 
intend the calligraphy of the royal pupil. hen 


took place in that year between the Greeks and Sicilians 
in the port of Brandusium (Brindisi). It is related by 
Joannes Cinnamus (Histor. lib, iv. cap. xi. 94), and 
other Byzantine historians, that while the Sicilian squad- 
ron was flying in disorder to the blockaded entrance of 
port for escape, pursued by the triumphant Greeks, 
kas, who was fighting from the beach with the 
rest of the cavalry commanded by John Ducas, spurred 
his horse with a fearless effort into the sea, seized a fugi- 
tive galley to keep it back, but fell, like a new Cynegeirus, 
with his right hand cut off, and thus gave time to the 
pursuing vessels to capture it. 


no lines were ruled, Edward wrote in larger let- 
ters and more irregularly. 

It is not to be supposed that Elizabeth would 
write in the same copy-book as her brother, or 
that, — four years his senior, she would be 
— the same lessons. Nor, indeed, did they 
ive together. 

But, though I have found nothing of Elizabeth 
about the book, I have detected some interesting 
evidences of its having been handled by the king’s 
favourite schoolfellow Barnaby Fitzpatrick, after- 
wards Lord of Upper Ossory. On fol. 61 he 
appears to have tried his pen, and written some 
words, the greater part of which is now torn 
away. But on the next page he has written, 
between the columns of the king's exercise— 

“PAF 
Barnabas,” 
which I understand as meaning Patricii filius Bar- 
nabas, On fol. 67, in the same hand— | 
“ Barnabas (a flourish) 
meus puer mat.” 

This I do not comprehend, and should be glad to 
have explained. 

On the fly-leaf (fol. 2), in a different hand, are 
the words bonne Roy—i. e. Notre bon Roi, 
which may be attributed to some one or other of 
the king’s (not very accomplished) fellow-students. 

Both the books mentioned by Mr. Macray were 
transferred to the Bodleian from the Royal library 
in 1639 by Patrick Young, then the king’s libra- 
rian. Other ene exercise-books which 
remain among the Royal MSS. now in the British 
Museum I have specified and briefly described in 
The Literary Remains of King Edward the Sixth. 

Joun Govex Nicnoxs. 


ERRONEOUS PUNCTUATION, 


Punctuation is in reality rather a delicate logi- 
cal process, of which the knowledge is almost 
exclusively confined to printers, and they have a 
useful little manual on the subject written by a 
rinter named Smallfield. Authors in general 
ow little about the subject. The chief fault of 
printers at the present day is the excessive use of 
commas; the older printers, to be sure, used to. 
scatter their points in rather a hap-hazard kind of 
way, but I am not going to discuss that matter. 
I will only remark on the use they made of the 
note of interrogation (?). This they frequently 
used for the note of admiration (!), and sometimes 
for the period or full stop, more particularly when 
the word who, or what, or how, &c., occurred in 
the sentence, and the nominative was placed after 
the verb. Thus in the beginning of Paradise Lost 
we read : — 
“ Say first what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that happy state 
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Favour'd of Heav'n so highly, to fall off | | I should apologise to the readers of “N. & Q” 
From their Creator, and transgress his will, | for obtruding myself on them so often of late, I 
For one restraint lords of the world besides 7 2 am, in fact, making hay while the sun shiness § 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? os os ht is be jag. Jim that I fear be ; for 
: inted from the poet’s time ys 1s becoming so dim that I fear before very 
So it has been printe - | long I shall be unable either to read or to write 
down to the present day, and yet surely there is | Tuoe, Keene? 
no question asked ; it is a request that is made. I | » AE ; 
have therefore, in my small edition of the Poems, | 
given the last lines thus : — 
* For one restraint lords of the world besides ; 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt.” 


It is chiefly in the dramatists that we meet | 


SPRANGER BARRY. 
“ PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY MR. BARRY ON OPENING THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, GEORGES STREET, CORK, JULY 1760, 
“ To beam on good example stronger light, 


with examples of this erroneous punctuation — To throw round guilt the shade of deeper night; 
ex, gr. — | To show the poet in his mid-day blaze, 
“ Say, is your tardy master now at hand ? And teach what best instructs, how most to please; 


Say, didst thou speak with him ? ” ' 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 
“ Say on, my lord of Westmoreland, in peace, 
What doth concern your coming ?” , 
Second Part of King Henry IV., iv. 1. 
“Say, Voltimond, what from cur brother, Norway 
Hamlet, ii, 2. 


~~ 


“Speak, shall I call her in?” 
First Part of King Henry VI, i. 2. 


“ Speak then, Prince Dolphin, can you love the lady?” | 


King John, ii. 2. 
“ Speak, nephew, were you by when it began?” 
and Sulit, 1.1. 
“Speak briefly, can you like of Paris’ love? rn a 
. i. 3. 
“Then tell me, whither were I best to send him ?” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 
“ Now tell me, how do all from whence you — om 
b. ii. 4. 
“ Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy conscience, 
Is Edward your true king ? for I were loth,” &c. 


For these great ends ye bade this temple rise 
Sacred to Taste ;—fair offspring of the skies, 

Bade painting, music, elegance, unite 

To heighten still the rational delight. 

Thus Greece, where all but what improved was scorned, 
With lavish hand her theatres adorned : 

There legislators oft the assembly graced, 

And show’d their wisdom when they show’d their taste; 
Nor thought magnificence would ill befit 

What tower'd with genius, or what teemed with wit, 
Rome, too, while Virtue with the Arts combined 

To mend the heart and humanise the mind, 

With transport saw the worthies of the age 

Shine thro’ the crowd and dignify her stage. 

From such examples catch the heaven-born fire, 

Let equal beauties equal warmth inspire! 

Here oft shall Shakspere’s wonders, raptures move, 
Here oft shall Otway melt the soul to love, 

Here powerful Art shall rack the throbbing breast, 
Then laugh with comic sway the storm to rest ; 
Thro’ the wild maze of varying passions rove, 

Now pity—now revenge—now hate—now love. 
These claim attention, but be more than just, 

To your indulgence all our hopes we trust. 

Errors we shall commit, do what we can; 


Second Part of King Henry VL, iii. 3. 
fet spare—perfection’s not the lot of man. 
In no instance = there a question asked ; a! Ye fale, ‘etnes charms th’ admiring concourse draw, 
demand or request is made, and the ? should Whose taste’s a sanction, and whose will’s a law, 
be a period (a semicolon in the last), and the The tribute of our grateful sense receive, 
comma after say, &c., be in general suppressed. I | And oft beam here that lustre you now give, 
may here remind the reader that our old drama- | Where every grace its influence imparts; 


Such beauteous forms can’t lodge unfeeling hearts. 
tists used speak as equivalent with say, as in — You'll sure be kind—but why should I confine 


“ Let us hear them speak To numbers gratitude so warm as mine ? 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John’s, | Thanks to my friends—to all whose cheering ray 
King John, ii, 1. | Has dawned propitious on this first essay. 

“ Speak to me what thou art.”—Julius Ceasar, iv. 3. | But stop not here —still gloriously go on, 

It may further be observed that it was common | 
in both French and English to put the nomina- 
tive after the verb. We still say said J, said he, 
and in poetry the practice is common. 


To crown a work so gloriously begun, 
To infant weakness stretch a parent’s hand; 
What farce could once, let reason now comm 
And know, whatever fate our toils attend, 
To please is all our wish, and all our end.” 
“ A mother, and a mistress, and a friend,” | The document from which the above prologue 
(All's Well that Ends Well,i.1) | is taken appears, from the paper and writing, 
has certainly nothing to do with punctuation; but | to be contemporary with the event. It was given 
as I have, I think rightly, given Jover for mother, | to me lately - a gentleman eminent for his dra- 
I wish to explain how the printer made the mis- | matic isateliges The Theatre Royal, Cork, was 
take. It was thus, / and m being adjacent letters, opened as above by the managers of the Crow 
he took up by a usual error m, and so made mover, | Street Theatre, Dublin. Spranger Barry, who 
which the corrector seeing to be nonsense, changed | delivered this prclogue, was born in the parish 
to mother. The explanation given in my Expositor | of St. Werburg in Dublin Nov. 2, 1719; and, 
is less probable. | after a remarkable career, died in London Jan. 10, 
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1777, and was buried in the cloisters of West- | known his real name was in that country, although 
minster Abbey. some of his plays had been performed at several 


An interesting article in the Dublin University 
Magazine, on Barry and Mossop (1862, vol. ii. 

580), gives the following account of the 
ormer : — 

“§pranger Barry was never surpassed on the stage as 
ahero and lover. He gave dignity to the one and pas- 
sion to the other. In his person he was tall, without 
awkwardness; in his countenance handsome, without 
efleminacy. His voice was finely calculated to aid his 
appearance : it had melody, depth, and strength.” 


On Saturday night, April 11, 1840, the curtain 
dropped a little before twelve o’clock, on the ter- 
mination of the benefit for Mr. and Mrs. Wood ; 
and in about three hours afterwards, the entire 
of the Theatre Royal, Cork, was in flames: so 
that at five o'clock, on Palm Sunday morning, 
the building was a heap of smouldering ruins— 
wardrobes, orchestral instruments, and a valuable 
collection of old music, all shared the same fate. 

R. C. 

Cork. 


EARLY ENGLISH AND GERMAN DRAMA. 


L—GEORGE CHAPMAN'S TRAGEDY OF “ ALPHONSUS, 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY,” 

A new edition of this tragedy has just been 
published at Leipzig, by Herr Karle Elze, with 
an introduction and notes, in which the literary 
intercourse between England and Germany, at 
the time when Chapman lived, is discussed. The 
visits of English players to Germany during the 

igns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. have been 

y treated of by Dr. Bell in his Shakespeare's 
Puck and his Folks-lore, not to menticn other 
writers on the subject. Herr Elze’s praiseworthy 
efforts to give to his countrymen, and to the 
literary world in general, the results of his re- 
searches, will, he hopes, be favourably received 
by all the lovers of the drama, and of Shakespeare 


in 

the friends of Dr. Bell will lament the 
accident which, I understand, occasioned his death 
while attending the Archeological Congress at 
Bona, in the autumn of this year. 


IL.—SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY. 


Since sending to “N. & Q.” a few remarks on 
Dr. Bell’s Shakespeare's Puck, I have seen Mr. 
Thoms's Notelets on Shakespeare, the first of which 
relates to Shakespeare in Germany, and clearly 

how earl Air. Thoms proved his accurate 
knowledge in this field of research, which he so 
truly made his own at the time. For nearly a 
century and a half after Shakespeare’s death he 
remained almost unknown in Germany. Bodmer 
of Ziirich, one of the earliest cultivators of English 
literature in Germany in the eighteenth century, 
Wrote of him as one Sasper—showing how un- 


of its courts and commercial cities early in the 
sixteenth century by companies of English actors, 
among whom it has been supposed that the great 
dramatist himself might have been present. See 
Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany, and an article in 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 164, 1864, 
“ Was Shakespeare in Stuttgart?” In this article 
Rochell’s Miinster Chronicle is quoted, in which it 
is stated that on the 26th of November, 1599, 
eleven Englishmen—“ alle junge und rasche Ge- 
sellen,” came to that city, presided over in every 
thing by another, of middle age ; and for the space 
of five days they performed various comedies in 
the English — They played on various 
instruments, and danced new dances, at the be- 
ginning and end of each piece. It is quite pos- 
sible that Shakespeare may have been the director 
of this company, but at present this is a mere 
surmise, 
11l.—“ THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,” ETC. 
Recent researches by Herr Kurz among the 
state archives of Wirtemberg have brought 
clearly to light the connection between a journe 
to London, in the year 1592, of a Count Friedric 
von Wiirtemberg-Mémpelgart, for the purpose of 
obtaining the order of the Garter, and an allusion 
by Dr. Caius in the Merry Wives of Windsor to 
a “grand preparation for a Duke de Jarmany,”— 
a connection hitherto obscurely conjectured, but 
never fully ascertained until now that Herr Kurz 
appears to have placed it beyond dispute—in his 
Altes und Neues, zu Shakspeare’s Leben und Schaf- 
Jen (Miinchen, 1868). The parts in the play now 
cleared up not only refer to this journey, but it is 
also shown that the whole of the cheating prac- 
tised against the host of the Garter is no invention 
of the poet, but rests on actual facts, and the chief 
actor is exhibited as a roguish agent of the Count’s. 
The first two chapters of Herr Kurz’s work are 
devoted to explain this connection; and in the 
third chapter it is attempted to prove that the 
nephew of the German Duke in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the nobleman mentioned in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, are one and the same person ; 
and from these circumstances thus elucidated a 
new light is thrown on the time of the composi- 
tion of both plays. J, Macray. 
Oxford. 


Petry Waxrs.—This is a precinct in the ward 
of Tower, city of London, consisting of the eastern 
end of Lower Thames Street, by the Custom 
House. Most writers on the topography of Lon- 
don gravely relate that it took its name from 
having been the lodging of the princes of Wales 
when the court was domiciled in the Tower. 
Hence even Stow, although he afterwards gives 
the probable true meaning, writes — 
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“there have been here of old time some large building 
of stone, the ruins whereof do yet remain, whereof the 
common people affirm Julius 
as also of the Tower itself. Some are of another opinion, 
and that a more likely, that this great stone building was 
some time the lodging appointed for the princes of Wales 
when they repaired to this city, and that therefore the 
street in that part is called Petty Wales.” 


It seems to me, however, that the word is a 
corruption of Petty Gales (or Petty Gallies), and 
identical in origin with Galley Quay in this 
locality. The similarity between Galles (Wales) 
and Gallies (Galleys) would easily account for the 
corruption. This note has been suggested by ac- 
cidentally lighting on a document in the Record 
Office which may explain the origin of the build- 
ing, to the ruins of which Stow refers : — 

“Quod Major London possit erigere quandam domum 

itatam in loco vocato Petty Gales juxta Turrim 
Lond, pro defensione ejusdem civitatis contra hostiles 
ag, seo quod divulgabatur quod hostes Regni cum 
galeis suis ordinabant hostiliter accedere ad eandem civi- 
tatem.”—Rot, Pat, 13° Ed, III. m, 5. 
Juxta TURRIM. 


Founper or Lrycotn — In the cur- 
rent number of the Christian Remembrancer, in a 
review of Lives of English Cardinals, p. 426, it is 
said that Philip de Repingdon, who was obliged 
to resign the see of Lincoln on being created a 
cardinal by Pope Gregory XII., was the founder 
of Lincoln College in Oxford. This is a mistake, 
for the honour of having founded it belongs to 
Richard Flemyng, the successor of De _— 

H. A. 


Sm Francis Worttey: Ler- 
TER.— 

“Mada, I take my frendes as men must theyr wiues, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, for sicknes 
and health, & soemy ...... «& my conscience. And 
as I desyre my conscience should use mee, soe I would 
my frendes: I thanke heaven the comfortes of my con- 

nce have not forsaken mee. I have not (as too many 
have) abjured my m*, nor his cause, forsaken my pro- 
fessed frendes, nor deserted myselfe. My conscience 
beinge my hapines, my sufferance is an honour to your 
la: servant & faithful 
frende & kinsman, 
Fra, WorTLEY.” 

“Madam, You shall finde many errors in mee (& I 
acknowledge them in this book), but the printer hath 
endeavoured to ruin mee: pardon boath I beseech you. 
It stole to the press with many errors, but he hath im- 
proved them with his negligent book in the latin and 
english, sense and ortography.” 

The preceding letter occurs on the flyleaf of a 
= beautiful copy of Sir F. Wortley’s Characters 
a 


Elegies, 1646, which formerly belonged to the | 


Earl of Harborough. The lady addressed was 
the Lady Abigail Sherard. At the end of the 
volume, in Wortley’s autograph, are two poems, 
“« Britannicus his Welcome,” and “ Britannicus 

* See the note on “ Gally-Halfpence,” p. 501 of the pre- 
sent volume. 


| his Blessing,” as to which see Handbook of 
kindness of the present owner I owe the op 
tunity of transcribing the letter, which seemed to 
have a certain share of literary interest. 

Carew Hazurrr. 


“ As sick as A Cat.” —No phrase more fa- 
miliar; but, never having observed that “the 
smallest of the tribe of which the lion is chief” js 
more often sick than its neighbours, the sayi 
always puzzled me, tjll I lately stumbled upon it 
with the addition of a second part — 

“ As sick as cats 
With eating rats.” 
Here the fitness of the illustration comes out ; for, 
however senseless it may seem to compare a sick 
and suffering Christian to the active wiry little 
animal popularly sup to have “nine lives,” 
that same animal is all but invariably “sick” (in 
every sense of the word) if rashly permitted to eat 
the rat successfully encountered and killed. How 
strange that this second line should have so en- 
tirely ry pene from common speech, when it 
has not only reason, but the more powerful help 
of rhyme, to keep it in remembrance! 


VARNHAGEN voN Ensk, AND “Fére at 
Prince (at Parts, 1810),— 
A charming anecdote is told of and by Varnhagen, 
that greatest of German memoir-writers in the 
sense of French Mémoires pour servir, relating to 
his article of the féte at Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
(Das Fest des Fiirsten von Schwarzenberg, vide 
Varnhagen’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, 1837, vol. ii. 
pp- 252-292—one of the six volumes of Memoirs 
and Remembrances so highly spoken of by Carlyle 
in his Essays). The author wrote this article for, 
and published it in, Raumer’s Historical Pocket- 
Book; and among the many flattering things, 
a certain Colonel S——z told him about his style 
and masterly language, there were also many 
opprobrious expressions as to his vivid and graphic 
description of that most unlucky féte, which the 
colonel had only heard of as being the work of 
Varnhagen, but which he pronounced to be a 
masterpiece, surpassing that of Raumer, the famous 
historian of the Hohenstaufen, by far. Varnhagen 
asked him whether Raumer had treated the same 
subject? “QO, yes! Raumer has written a long 
article about it, but yours is far better; Raumer 
cannot write like that.” ‘Where have you been 
reading it?” “Ah, it is not worth while trou- 
bling yourself about it; he has published it in his 
Historical Pocket-Book.” “Bravo!” cried Varn- 
hagen, “that is my own article; I write, there- 
fore, better than myself!” Tiermay 

Germany. 

Otp Horsg-mountine Brock at 
—lIn a sojourn at the above pleasant and im- 
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mensely increasing village, my attention was at- | Llandudno. After duly wondering at the extra- 
tracted a few days ago by observing the fast ordinary increase of that town since my first visit 
wearing, but deeply cut, and still very distinct date | to it some ten years ago, we went up to Dinas, the 
of 1744, upon the two faces of this block, toward | ancient British fortress over the town, and after 
the road and the footway. I imagine that itowes | examining the remains of it and the circles of 
its longevity to its monumental strength, for it is | stone which served as foundations to the Cytian 
about 15 inches thick and nearly 3 feet 6 in height, | or wooden huts of its former inhabitants, I went 
one stone cut into three steps, the top inclusive. | in search of the rocking-stone called by the pea- 
Had it been constructed in separate pieces, or of | santry Crid Tudno, St. Tudno’s Cradle, and I had 
less massive strength, it would long since have the extreme disgust to find that it had been de- 
been dismantled or broken. Is anything remark- | liberately thrown off the balance, and instead of 
able known of this relic? Its situation is in the | oscillating under the pressure of one finger as I 
high-road, about fifty yards beyond the corner of | had formerly made it do, it lay like any of the 
Hanger Lane on the opposite east side, and seems other blocks of stone near it. As Iam sure no 
to indicate the existence of an older mansion than | “ Cymru” would destroy such an interesting 
the one that claims its present service. May I be | monument of his ancestors, the credit (?) of 
allowed, without giving offence to the higher | having done so must be given to some of the fast 
respectable inhabitants of this prettiest approach | young “ shoddies,” numbers of whom we saw ex- 
to the metropolis, to express a regret that its noble _ hibiting themselves on the esplanade. In various 
residences in size, with beautiful and spacious | places we saw placards headed “Commissioners 
grounds, should be, with few exceptions, such taste- | for the Improvement of Llandudno.” It might 
less lumps of brick or stucco? J. A.Griwes. | not have been beneath the care of these gentle- 

Carisbrook. men to have seen to the preservation of such an 

| interesting relic of former days, and even now, 

Oxrorp anp CampripcE Bisnors. — The fol- | jike the celebrated Logan stone in Cornwall, the 
lowing list of English bishops, consecrated since | might endeavour to replace it on its rw teen 4 
1890, has been inserted in one or two of the daily | ‘The old church on Great Orme’s Head has been 
papers. I venture to correct errors, to supply | entirely “renovated,” and the solitary graveyard 
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oo to ask for its insertion in | now contains monuments in Aberdeen granite, 
N. & Q.":— white marble, and Caen stone! 
 Oxrorp. | CAMBRIDGE. Francis Ropert Davyes. 

Philpotts . . . . 1830 Bethell. . ... 1830 Hawthorn, 

«¢ 18382;Monk ..... 1830 

Longley. . . 1886/Allen. . . 1834 

Denis. . . 1837 Butler . . . . 1836 Queries. 

= Ruymes. — Can any one supply me 

Wilberforce 1845| Musgrave . . . . 1837 | with the remaining lines of the following alphabet 

written at the time of the Crimean war ? 

Hampden 1847 — | “A was an Aberdeen wise in debate ; 

ee 1849 Thirlwall 1840 B was the Bear taught to dance on hot plate,” &c. ? 

— + 1853 Pepys grees WIMBLEDON, 

ilton 1854) Lonsdale 

Villiers... 1856|Turton . 1845 | CaRTULARY or THE DéraRtemENt pu Norp, 

Bering... 1856|Lee . 1847 | France.—M. A. Desplanque, the learned keeper 

1856 Graham. . . 1848 | of the archives at Lille, is about to publish a 

\Ollivant « | chronological collection ‘of all the unpublished 

Thomson .. . . 1861 Powvs . .. . . 1854 | deeds there preserved, anterior to the year 1201, 

dw se 1864, Bickersteth . 1856 | with others relating to the same department 

Jacobson 1865 Campbell . . . . 1859 | preserved in the archives of towns, villages, or 

Claughton . . 1867/Wigram. . . - - 1860 churches, or even in private hands, together with 
| analyses of those already published in other works. 
Browne. . . . . 1864 | There is reason to believe that many deeds relat- 
Selwyn . . . . . 1868 | ing to the abBeys and convents of the North of 
Atlay .. . . . 1868 France are now in England. Would any of your 


ondents who know of such be so good as 
inform M. Desplanque thereof? ‘The work is 


JosEPHUS. | 
VANDALISM : Crip TupxNo.—The following act already in an advanced state, over a thousand un- 


wceful Vandalism came under my notice 
a short time since. Accompanied by a young re- 
lative who was enjoying his holiday, I visited 


| published documents of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries having been copied. 
W. H. James WEALE. 
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Critics’ Famity Lixeness,—Can any one 
refer me to the passage (I think in one of Moore's 
ms) where critics are likened to certain insects 
which, having stung you, deposit an egg in the 
wound ? R. S. P. 


Deep or Jonn pe Mowsray.—Peck's History 
of the Isle of Axholme, appendix No. 1, contains— 

“ A true copy of the ancient deed of John de Mowbray, 
sometime Lord of the Isle of Axholme. . . . to the free- 
holders there. . . . translated out of French into English 
by William Ryley, keeper of the records in the Tower of 
London.” 
The deed is dated 33 of Edward IIT. The trans- 
lation was made in 1652. I am very anxious to 
see the original. It is no doubt among the trea- 
sures of the Record Office, but how is it to be 
found there ? Cornvs. 


Faust anp Nostrapamus.—The 66th and 
67th lines of the scene in Goethe’s Faust, be- 
ginning — 

“ Habe nun, ach! Philosophie,” 
are these — 

“ Und diess geheimnissvolle Buch, 

Von Nostradamus eigner Hand.” 
Faust died in 1466; Nostradamus was not born 
till 1503. Goethe, no doubt, was fully aware of 
this anachronism. Can any one assign a reason 
for it ? OsPHAL. 


Mrinitary.— 1. Who was Lieutenant James 
Barron, of the 2nd battalion Manchester and Sal- 
ford Volunteers, 1802, to whom his “ fellow- 
townsmen”’ presented a gold medal “ for spirited 
and patriotic services”? 2. Who was Captain 
Thomas Abbott, “4th company Liberty Rangers, 
1804 ” (Dublin) ? J. W. F. 


Priant: Garnet Hanp.—Dr. Warner, in his 
letters to Selwyn (Jesse’s Selwyn and his Contem- 
ries, vol. iv. p. 349), uses the word “plant” 
in the sense of giving a clue or hint. Has this 
signification been perpetuated to the present time ? 
It has no apparent connection with the modern 
phrase, “ to make a plant (or dupe) of one.” 
What does the same writer mean by the ex- 
pression “garnet hand”? (p. 349 as am) 
X. 


Tomas Rawortn.—I have an old common- 
place book, in folio, neatly written by T. Raworth, 
in English and Latin, about 1640-70, and am de- 
sirous of knowing who he was. He appears to 
have married one Anne Gray, and"they appear to 
have had a daughter named Anne, who married 
John Buck ? SILVERSTONE. 


Scnoot Macazixes.— Who were editors of 
(1) Merchant Taylors’ School Miscellany, 1831-32 ; 
(2) Merchant Taylors’ Magazine, 1833 (five num- 
bers); (3) The Pauline Magazine (St. Paul's 


School ?), 1836, Rivington publisher? Who was 
Head Master, and who were Under Masters of St, 
Paul’s in 1836-37 ? RL 


SEALING witHovut S1en1ne.—In avery scholar- 
like article in a recent number of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which was reprinted in the Pall Mall 
sa of Nov. 13 (No, 244), the public are told 
that — 


“ One standard illustration of a moot point never de- 
cided is the question whether sealing without signing was 
at common law a sufficient execution of a deed. After 
I ining undecided for many centuries, this momentous 
question came before the courts some thirty or forty years 
ago, but by an odd turn in an uninteresting case it hap- 
pily became unnecessary to decide it.” 


Is there not some error here? It is certainl 
the current opinion, that in England sealing is 
still a sufficient execution of a deed. All anti- 
— are aware that charters of a date earlier 
than a.p. 1500 have very rarely any other signa- 
ture except the seal. Coryvs. 


St. Srepuen.—l. Is there any authority for 


-the statement in Butler's Lives of the Saints that 


the protomartyr was buried at ‘“ Caphragamala,” 
and That the word or name “ Cheliel” was (oe) 
engraved on his tomb? 2. Where is or was 
“Caphragamala,” and what is the signification of 
“ Cheliel ” ? 8. T. 


Styces.—In 1536 the cathedral church of St. 
Mary of Lincoln possessed, among other treasures, 

“ A crismatory..... having within three pots with 
coverings for oyl and cream, without slyces,”—Monast. 
Anglic. viii. p, 1281. 

What were these slyces? The word slyse and 
slyssing frequently occurs in a churchwarden’s 
account of the reign of Henry VIIL., in connection 
with the bell-ropes. It means either to twist or 
to splice, but I am not sure which. Can any one 
tell me ? Cornvs. 


A TraGepy or TREMIERRE: “ BARNEVELDT.”— 
In 1766, this tragedy was on the point of being 
represented, when the Dutch ambassador inter- 
vened and stopped it. So says M. Hallays-Dabot 
in his excellent book Histoire de la Censure thé- 
dtrale, (Paris, Dentu). Is this true or not? I 
should be much‘obliged to!M. CHAsLEs, 
or any other of your correspondents in Paris, if 
they would procure me the necessary information 
on this subject. H. TrepEMaN. 

Amsterdam. 

Wicxnam’s any of your readers 
explain the reference in Dryden’s Epilogue to 
“Cleomenes” ? — 

“To give and be bequeathing stil 

When I’m so just like Wickham’s will.” 

Scott confesses himself unable to explain the 

reference. C. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Tae tate Marquis or Hastines.— From the 


article on the death of Lord Hastings in The | 


Times, it would appear as if he had been of a 


family recently risen to distinction, inasmuch as | 


the title he bore of Marquis of Hastings was a 
new creation. 
think in Collins’s Peerage, a very curious grant of 
land to his ancestor, Paulyn de Rawdon, by 
William the Conqueror, couched in very quaint 
and singular terms: something to the effect that 
he was to have and to hold these lands from the 
centre of the earth to the sky, with all that ran 
on it or flew over it, &c. Unluckily I did not 
make a note of this curious charter, and therefore 


resort to a query; and would ask some of your | 


readers to supply me, through your columns, with 
a copy of it. 

It is rather remarkable that the three imme- 
diate predecessors of Lord Hastings—his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather— married 

resses, viz. Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, the 

ountess of Loudoun, and Baroness Hastings. 
Thus rivalling in their accumulation of titles by 
matrimony the wonderful fortune of Austria, 
which gave occasion, on the marriage of the 
Archduke Maximilian with the heiress of Bur- 
gundy, and that of his son Philip with the heiress 
of Spain, to the well-known couplet : — 

“ Bella gerant alii: tu felix Austria nube; 

Nam que Mars dat aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 
W. 

[The illustrious family of Rawdon is by some said to 
deduce its pedigree from Paulinus de Rawdon, to whom 
William the Conqueror granted considerable estates 
(part of which the late luckless Marquis of Hastings 
enjoyed) by the following deed, “ the copy whereof,” says 
Weever (Funeral Monuments, p. 604), “ was found in the 
Register’s Office at Gloucester, which I had from my 
dear deceased friend, Aug. Vincent : — 

“TI, William Kyng, the thurd yere of my reign, 

Give to Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all the bounds both up and downe; 

From heven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 

For the and thyne ther to dwel, 

As truly as this kyngright is myn ; 

For a crossebow and an arrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow. 

And for token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Meg, Mawd, and Margery, 

And my third sonne, Henry.” * 

This Paulyn, or Paulinus, commanded a band of 
archers in the Norman invading army, and derived his 
surname of Rawdon, from the lands of that denomina- 
tion, in the parish of Guiseley, in Yorkshire, which con- 

* See a copy of thi , y 
where Be in Harl. MS. 382, art. 62, 


But I remember to have seen, I | 


stituted the royal grant. Wide Collins’s Peerage, by 
Brydges, edit. 1812, vi. 666; Lodge's Peerage, edit. 1789, 
iii. 95. 

However this may be, the Rawdons, from whom the 
late fourth marquis is paternally descended, are certainly 
a very ancient family in Yorkshire. John Rawdon, of 
Rawdon, in Yorkshire, was great-grandfather of Francis 
Rawdon, whose son, Sir George, born in 1604, first ac- 
quired a footing in Ireland. He commenced his public 


| career as secretary to Edward Lord Conway, and was the 


earer to the Hague of the valuable jewels deposited in 
pledge for the loan of 100,000/, In 1639, he was mem- 
ber of parliament for Belfast, and during the civil wars 


| 
| in Ireland he was throughout of essential service to the 
| state, by the activity and ability he displayed in the 


suppression of those sanguinary conflicts, At the Re- 
storation he was appointed Deputy-Governor of Carrick- 
fergus, He died in 1684, at the advanced age of eighty, 
covered with honours obtained by his faithful services 
to the state. His son, Sir Arthur, was out of favour with 
King James, and he lost no opportunity of rendering him- 
self obnoxious to the government of the day. On his 
death, in 1695, his son, Sir John, succeeded, and dying 
in 1723, his son, Sir John Rawdon, fourth baronet, was 
in 1749 created Baron Rawdon of Moira, and in 1761, 
Earl of Moira. Having married Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, sister and heir of the last Earl of Huntingdon, 
afterwards Baroness Hungerford, he acquired for his 
family high blood and landed property in England. On 
his death, in 1793, his son Francis, the distinguished 
Earl of Moira, and for his military achievements created 
Marquis of Hastings in 1816, succeeded, and was grand- 
father of the late fourth marquis, whose early connexion 
with the turf was so disastrous in its results. ] 


Miss Witi1amMs.— Where can I meet with an 
account of a lady of this name, whose salon at 
Paris, at the beginning of the present century, 
was the place of réunion of many, especially 
English, celebrities ? Caroline von Wolgogen (née 
von Lengefeld, born February 3, 1763; died 
January 11, 1847), the celebrated authoress of 
Agnes von Lilien, a work which August Wil- 
helm Schlegel once ascribed to Goethe, and sister 
of Schiller’s wife, writes thus to her sister from 
Paris, July 4, 1802 

“A pleasant society is here, in which you may meet 
all the important faces of several countries, viz, at the 
house of a political and literary lady, Miss Williams, She 
is very pleasant (artig) and polite, and receives every second 
night, Yesterday Lord Holland was there, and Mr. Kemble, 
a celebrated English actor. ‘They have promised me to 
make him recite something when I come there again. 
He has a splendid head, with almost colossal features, a 
head that must be beautiful upon the stage, and a very 
elegant figure.”— Charlotte von Schiller und thre Freunde, 
1862, vol. ii, p. 75, 

And in another place, September 3, 1802 : — 

“ At Miss Williams’, I saw the other day a crowd of 
politically remarkable persons, Fox, Kosciusko, La Harpe, 
Carnot, a very pleasant English lady (a pupil of Mrs, 
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Wolstoncraft), and Lord Holland. IT have a letter of 
recommendation from Grivel to La Harpe: the former 
resembles him in manners and ways of representing 
things (Vorstellungen), He [La Harpe] paid me a 
visit, and told me many interesting things. He was very 
pleased with Wieland. The emperor is said to put much 
confidence in him.” —Jbid., vol. ii. p. 85. 


Unfortunately she does not mention in one of 
her subsequent letters—which, by the bye, are 
very charming, chatty, and interesting (vol. ii. 
pp- 39-102)—whether she heard Kemble recite 
something or not. In another letter she speaks of 
Fiiseli, whom she must have seen at the same 
house : — 

“ Filseli, of London, I have seen several times. He is 
a strange (sonderbarer) man; but there is something 
massive iegenes) in his judgment, that one willingly 
forgives his rudeness of expression. He still feels much 
attachment for Goethe, but thinks himself offended by 

Ibid., vol. ii. p. 87. 


Kinpr. 


Germany. 

[Miss Helen Maria Williams, who was pre-eminent 
amongst the violent female partisans of the French revo- 
lation, is said to have been born about the year 1762. 
She resided for some years at Berwick, came to London 
at the age of eighteen, and was introduced to the world, 
as a writer, by the late Dr. Kippis. In 1790 she settled 
in Paris, where she formed many literary and political 
connections. Her productions rendered the French re- 
volution popular among certain parties in England, and 
recommended their author to the Brissotins at Paris. In 
the succeeding clash of factions she was in great danger, 
and was confined in the Temple at Paris; but, on the 
fall of Robespierre, was released. During the “hollow 
armed truce of Amiens,” Miss Williams is understood to 
have had some intercourse with the English government ; 
and, during the subsequent war, she became an object of 


2. “Essays on various Subject . Bi 
Second edition. Longmans, By 4. Biglnd 

8. “The Commemoration of Handel. The second edj- 
tion. And other Poems. To which is added a p 
of a translation of Virgil, partly original and partly 
altered from Dryden and Pitt. With Specimens, By 
John Ring. Longmans, 1819.” 

Wanted, information regarding the above books 
and their authors. D. Macrnan, 

[1. William Burdon was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in 1764, educated at the Free Grammar-school of that 
town, whence he removed to Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
1782; A.B. 1786, Fellow and A.M. 1788, Not choosing 
to take orders, he resigned his fellowship in 1796; and 
in 1798 married the daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Dickson, He 
died in Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, on May 30, 
1818, aged fifty-three. For a list of his numerous works, 
see the Gentleman's Magazine for July 1818, p. 87, and 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britan. 

2. John Bigland was a native of Skirlaugh, in Holder. 
ness, and spent the greater portion of his life as a village 
schoolmaster. When upwards of fifty years of age he 
became an author, and published his first work in 1803. 
In Rhodes’s Yorkshire Scenery, 1826, are some particulars 
of him. “ We found him,” says Mr. Rhodes, “ in his 
garden, rearing flowers and cultivating vegetables, This 
veteran author lives a life of patriarchal simplicity, sys 
tematically dividing his hours between his books and his 
garden.” Mr. Bigland died at Finningley, near Don- 
caster, on Feb. 22, 1832, aged eighty-two. For a list of 
his various works, see the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ci, 
part i. p. 645, 

3. John Ring, an eminent surgeon, was educated at the 
Winchester School, where he imbibed a taste for poetry. 
In 1786 he wrote a poem called The Commemoration of 
Handel, which was well spoken of by the periodical 
critics, and subsequently reprinted. Mr. Ring was a 
warm advocate for the vaccine inoculation, and has pub- 


suspicion to the French police, by whom her papers were 


related to the affairs of France. In her later political 
writings, she appeared only as a friend of the Bourbons 
and an enemy of the revolution. She thus showed that 
her democratic consistency equalled the republican mo- 
rality she had previously exhibited, by living “ under the 
protection ” (as the phrase is) of Mr. John Stone, a mar- 
ried man of letters. She died at Paris on Dec. 14, 1827, 
aged sixty-five. An accurate, copious, and impartially 
written memoir of this lady could not fail of exhibiting 
much curious and political information. For a list of her 
numerous works consult Bohn’s Lowndes; the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1828 ; Annual Biography and 
Obituary, xiii. 472; and the new edition of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, xliv, 644. Her portrait by O. Hum- 
phries was engraved by Singleton. ] 


AvTHOoRS.— 

1. “ Materials of Thinking. By W. Burdon. New- 
castle : printed by K. Anderson, in the Side; and sold 
by T. Ostell, Ave-Maria-Lane. 1807. 2 vols.” 


seized and examined. For some years Miss Williams | 
wrote that portion of the New Annual Register which | 


lished several works on that subject. He died at his 
house in Hanover Street, Hanover Square, on Dee, 7, 
1821, aged sixty-nine, For some account of his publica- 
tions see the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xci. pt. ii 
| p. 643.) 

| Borger.—What is a Boyer? I quote the fol- 
| lowing from The Lord Marquesse of Hertford his 
| Letter ....to the Queen in Holland... . 16%. 
4to: — 

“ He saw at the Briell, two vessells, viz. a Pinke ands 
Boyer, laden with Powder, Muskets, and other Ammuni- 
tion, the one whereof went for Scarborough, and the other 
pretended to goe for Ireland; and that Master Knolles, 
a servant of the King’s, went in the boyer.”—P. 6, 


A. 0. V.P. 


[ Boyer, in navigation, is a kind of Flemish sloop, o 
small vessel of burden, having a boltsprit, a castle at each 
end, and a tall mast; chiefly fit for the navigation of 
| rivers, and in many of its parts resembling a smack. 
| The boyer has a double bottom, and a forked mast, thatit 
| may run better with the bowling-line, without driving-] 
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Ewprre.—Can any one inform me 
who first used the phrase, “ The sun never sets 
upon the British Empire ” ? F. H. 
[This “ world-wide” phrase was originated, we believe, 
by that quaint divine, Tom Fuller. In his sketch of the 
Life of Drake, he says that the admiral, “ though a poor 
private man, hereafter undertook to avenge himself upon 
so mighty a monarch, who, as not contented that the 
gun riseth and setteth in his dominion, may seem to 
desire to make alljhis own where he shineth” (Holy 


State, p. 107, ed. 1840). The powerful and splendid 
empire of Philip II. is ably sketched by Lord Macaulay 
in his Essays, edit. 1850, p. 233. ] 


Szats.— Would any correspondents give me 
references to works and papers on seals, par- 
ticularly on the great seals of England? I know 
of the paper on the latter in the Archeological 


vol. ii. Pteeor, Jun., F.S.A. 
(The following works may be consulted: (1.) Tie 


Opening of the Great Seals of England, by William 
Prynne. Lond. 1643, 4to. (2.) Medals, Coins, Great 
Seals, Impressions from the elaborate Works of Thomas 
Simon, by George Vertue. Lond. 1753, 4to., also Lond. 
1780, 4to, edited by Richard Gough. (3.) John Lewis's 
Dissertations on the Antiquity and Use of Seals in Eng- 
land, 1740, 4to. For other books relating to seals, see 
“N.&Q.” 1* S. xi. 36, 174, 508; xii, 335.) 


Replies. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE 
CRUSADERS. 


(8 S, viii. $12; 4 S. ii. 302, 446.) 


It is quite certain that if any rule existed on 
the subject it was frequently set at nought, for 
many well-known Crusaders do not appear cross- 
legged, and cross-legged effigies are extant who 
are known not to have been Crusaders. This, 
however, has been explained as indicating, as in 
the case of Sir William Fitz Ralph at Pebmarsh, 
Essex, that the knight had taken a vow, but died 
without fulfilling it. Another popular error is 
assigning them to the Templars, and even in the 
Hints of the Cambridge Camden Society effigies of 
that order are described as numerous. A writer 
in the Archeological Journal (i. 49) states that he 
considers there does not exist a single effigy of a 
that in this — 

ting the effigies in the Temple church, 
three of the six elligics represent 
persons who, though buried there, were not of | 
the order; and another of them was brought | 
in 1682 from Yorkshire, and represents Lord de | 
Ros, who was not a Templar. Not one of the 
nine is bearded or habited in 2 mantle, or has any | 
cross apparent. The only known effigy of a | 


Templar is or was to be found in the church of 
St. Yvod de Braine, near Soissons in France, and is 
figured by Montfaucon in his Monumens de la 
Monarchie Francaise (ii. p. 36.) It is that of 
John de Dreux, second son of John, first Count de 
Dreux, who is said to have been living in 1275. 
He wears no armour, but a gown and mantle with 
&@ cross upon it.* 

At Cashel, co. Tipperary, are four very remark- 
able cross-legged effigies, three females and a 
knight. These were found in a crypt under the 
Franciscan abbey church founded and erected by 
William Hacket in the reign of Henry III. (Cam- 
den's Brit. iii. 523.) Several were destroyed 
when they were found about ninety years since. 
The ladies wear a liar flat cap placed over 
the crespine, in which the hair was confined, the 
former being peculiar to the thirteenth century. 
Their dimensions are—length of figure, 6 feet 6 
inches in two figures; and the third, 7 feet 3 
inches; width of slab about 2 feet 2 inches. The 
effigy of the knight ap in armour worn in 
the thirteenth century, but has a complete suit of 
mailed armour and the roweled spur, seldom 
found together. Chain mail fell into disuse in 
the reign of Edward IIL, and the earliest example 
of a roweled spur occurs upon the great seal of 
Henry III. This effigy measures in length 7 feet 
6 inches, in width 2 feet 5 inches. 

Mr. Du Noyer (Archeological Journal, ii. 127,) 
considers that these effigies were the work not of 
Trish but of Anglo-Norman artists, and that they 
were not executed in Ireland but sent from Eng- 
land as they were required in order to ornament 
the tombs of the English nobility who died at 
Cashel or in its neighbourhood. They have all 
been cut down either at the end or sides, because 

thaps the sculptured lids had been made too 
arge for the coffins. The knight might have been 
William Hacket himself. 

Mills, in his History of the Crusades (ii. 8), 
states that other cross-legged female effigies 
exist, but his assertion is substantiated by no ex- 
ample or authority. 

n Danbury church, Essex, are the effigies, in 
wood, of three cross-] ights, probably of 
the family of St. Clere. One knight is in a pray- 
ing attitude, his hands — folded together, his 
sword sheathed. This Mr. White thinks (Weale’s 
Quart. Arch. Papers, iii. 90,) is emblematic of the 
knight's having returned from the Crusades, and 
died at home in peace. Another is in the act of 
drawing his sword, expressing perhaps the Cru- 
sader having died in the Holy Wars; and the 
third is represented as returning his sword into 
the scabbard, the lion is in a position different 

[* We have omitted a paragraph here, as we have 
been assured grave doubts have been started as to the 
genuineness of the remains which our correspondent had 
described.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 
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from the other two, as he neither looks directly 
to nor from the face of the knight, but straight 
forward, probably representing the Crusader as 
having died in his passage from the wars. These, 
however, are mere conjectures. About ninety 
—_ ago the body of one of these knights was 
ound enclosed in a leaden coffin. Mr. White, an 
eye-witness of its opening, says : — 

“ On raising the lid there was discovered an elm coffin, 
about one-fourth of an inch thick, very firm, and entire. 
On removing the lid of this coffin, it was found to enclose 
a shell, about three-quarters of an inch thick, which was 
covered over with a thick cement of a dark olive colour, 
and of a resinous nature. The lid of this shell being 
carefully taken off, we were presented with a view of the 
body lying in a liquor or pickle somewhat resembling 
mushroom catsup, but of a paler complexion, and some- 
what thicker consistence. As I never possessed the sense 
of smelling, and was willing to ascertain the flavour of the 
liquor, I tasted, and found it to be aromatic, though not 
very pungent, partaking of the taste of catsup and of the 
pickle of Spanish olives. The body was tolerably perfect ; 
no part appearing decayed but the throat and part of 
one arm. The body was covered with a kind of shirt 


of linen, not unlike Irish cloth. A narrow rude antique | 


lace was affixed to the bosom of the shirt. The inside 
of the body appeared to be filled with some substance 
which rendered it very hard. When the jaws were opened 
they exhibited a set of teeth perfectly white, which was 
likewise the colour of the palate, and all the inside of the 
mouth, Whether the legs were crossed or not must for 
ever remain a doubt, though I am strongly of opinion 
that they were; for one of the gentlemen pushing a walk- 
ing-stick rather briskly from the knees to the ancles, the 
left foot separated from the leg somewhere about the 
ancle.” 

Mr. Strutt, in 1789, stated that he did not be- 
lieve that the mode of burying in pickle was as 
old as the time of the Crusaders. 

Three very large wooden effigies, probably of 
the Horkesley family, remain in Little Horkesley 
church, Two are tw knights, and the 
third a female, all about the thirteenth century. 

Precort, Jun., F.S.A. 


Though tolerably discursive in my reading, 
Mr. Irvine's article was the first to inform me 
that the crossed-legged position no longer marked 
a Crusader either in will or deed. For the Journal 
of the Archeological Association has, 1 believe, a 
circulation almost strictly confined to its members, 
as but few extra copies are printed. 

I cannot say, however, that the quotations from 
Mr. Praxcué’s or Mr. articles are at all 
sufficient to establish the “ conjecture ” (cautiously 
put forth by the former of these gentlemen, and 
confidently by the latter) started for the first 
time at the Rochester Congress in 1853. 

The isolated negative fact (if true) that Sir 
Robert Septvans, the original of the cross-legged 
brass in Chartham church, “is not known lave 
joined the Crusades” is but a slender warrant 

‘or Mr. Irnvine’s broad generalisation, as stated in 
his History of Lanarkshire—viz. “The idea that 


| 
| this position (the cross-legged) has any refe 
| to is now entirely exploded” 
If the “ many examples” of persons of disting. 
| tion, who had no connection with the holy wars, 
and yet are represented in this attitude are taken 
| from the west front of Wells Cathedral (as might 
| be inferred from the reference to that splendid 
_ specimen of early English work), I humbly object 
| to their being taken as evidence on one side or 
other. They are upright, not recumbent, fig 
and they are not monumental, but historical or 
allegorical. Filaxman, however, thought that the 
| general design of this grand work was brought to 
| England by some of the Crusaders. (Lectures on 
Sculpture). 
| The cross-legged example from the nave of 
Salisbury is a bad one for Mr. Irvine. It is 
that of William Longespée, second Earl of Salis- 
| bury of that surname, who is known to have been 
| a Crusader under Louis IX., and was killed at 
| Cairo in 1250. There is another instance, one of 
the very few left in Scotland, in the cross-legged 
effigy of Walter Stewart, Earl of Menteith, on 
the Island of Inchmahome, in the Lake of Men- 
teith, Perthshire. He is also known to have been 
a Crusader under St. Louis. Instances might be 
multiplied of undoubted Crusaders being thus re- 
presented. It will, therefore, be well for adyo- 
cates of the view that the cross-legged attitude 
merely “ indicates the possession of feudal rights, 
by which they were privileged to sit in judgment,” 
to account for the almost simultaneous disappear- 
ance of the custom with the decline of the Crusades, 
and the extinction of the Templars; and how it 
comes to pass that so few of such persons of dis- 
tinction are thus commemorated (in sculpture at 
least), except such as had taken the vow to go to 
Palestine though they did not actually fulfil it. 
As to the fact that ladies are so represented 
being any argument against the received belief, 
it is known that vows of pilgrimage, when taken 
by women, entitled them to the attitude. So, at 
least, says the learned Richard Gough, who gives 
an instance of a lady of the family of Mephan 
being so represented in the church of Howden, 
Yorkshire. Sepulchral Monuments, i. 95.) 

I have no copy of the Liber de Melros, and am 
somewhat diffident of impugning Mr. Irvine's au- 
thority in any matter relating to Lanarkshire. But 
has he not confounded the “Good” Sir James of 
Douglas with his less known contemporary, Sir 
| James Douglas “de Laudonia,” the head of the 
Dalkeith Douglases, and father of a more cele- 
brated son, Sir William, the “Dark Knight of 
Liddesdale”? The Dalkeith Sir James was 
much more likely to have been “ Justiciarius Lau- 
donie” than “the Gude Douglas, that was 
worthi” (as old Barbour says), who lost bie I 
against the Infidel in Spain, bearing the Dru 
heart to the Holy Land, thus earning all the 
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honours of a Crusader, as his (once) “fair ala- | repetitions of the same edict on the léts or columns 
bastre tumbe ” yet testifies. AneLo-Scorvs. | at Delhi, Muttiah, and Radbia. The translation 
of the whole has been satisfactorily completed, 
and contains not a syllable of the topics imposed 
on the credulity of the Jesuit missionary. 

I trust Cot. Exits will pardon me for expressing 
my surprise that he should still see grounds for 
maintaining so untenable a hypothesis as the re- 
ceat invention of the Sanscrit alphabet, the further 
discussion of which I consider to be a mere waste 
of time. 

Before taking leave of the Allahabad column, 
it may be interesting to add that the old, though 
not honoured, practice of idle visitors inscribing 
their names on remarkable places, enabled Prinsep 
ingeniously to deduce from those engraved on this 
remarkable monument the number of times it has 
been overthrown and restored since if was erected 
by Asoca in the third century B.c.* It was pro- 
—_—_—_—_ bably first disturbed on the extinction of the Mau- 
MODERN INVENTION OF THE SANSCRIT ryan dynasty about the beginning of the Christian 

ALPHABET. era, and was again set up by Samudra-gupta of the 

(4 S. ii. 475.) Kanauj line, the author of the second Sanscrit 

: henge a inscription. It continued in its place till exposed 

The point referred to by R. R. W. Exxis re- | to the iconoclastic zeal of the Mussulmans in the 

pending the prior existence of the Sanscrit or | thirteenth century. Jehangir, finding it prostrate, 
e 


This ma ibly solve itself in the same way 
as the dispute of "the two knights about the 
shield of brass and of silver. Prior to the Nor- 
man Conquest the ceremonies of knighthood were 
conferred with great religious ceremony, and at 
the close were communicated the Holy Mysteries 
of Christ, as Stow informs us on the authority 
of Ingulphus. Thierry, in his Norman Conquest, 
comments on this, and there are some very ancient 
French romances in illustration elsewhere pub- 
lished. The cross-legged symbol of knighthood 
and effigy of our Lord would become singularly | 

icable to the Crusading knights, but would 
be also applied to others of knightly descent or 
authority. Joun YARKER, JUN. 

Manchester. 


rsian inscriptions on the Allahabad column, | replaced it, adding his own inscription early in 
has not only been “ mooted,” but set at rest long | the seventeenth century, and thus it remained till 
» In 1833, Lieut. T. 8. Burt, of the Bengal General Kyd threw it down in making some re- 
Teincers, made careful measurements and draw- | pairs to the fort between 1798 and 1804. Lastly, 
ings of the monument, together with copies of | it was re-established by order of the Governor- 
the inscriptions, for James Prinsep. In the de- | General in 1838, and, it may be hoped, will not be 
scription accompanying them he states that the exposed to further vicissitudes. W.E. 
Persian letters are cut in relief, on a belt or zone, 
which is excavated so deeply in the periphery of 
the columns that its depth is exactly equal to BURNS QUERIES. 
the letters themselves, the surface of the letters (4 8. i. 553.) 


corresponding with the plane of the column in ‘ . 
which the Sanscrit letters are sunk in intaglio, | Though I have not bey Ordination - 

He adds, in corroboration, that the writer’s name | Copy of the poem entit f ” th cngnery. 
in Persian (Abdallah) is also cut in high relief in | Which your correspondent refers, I have got Bris. 
& separate compartment, also below the general information respecting the Reverend eng near 
surface of the stone, on a part where the original | bane, which may be worth recording. octal 
Hindu] inscription had evidently peeled off be- looked over a series of old Edinburgh almanacs, 
the Persian was carved and find Mr. Brisbane’s name first appearing 
: ( as minister of Dunlop, 1785, when he succeeded a 
Mr. Graham ; from this date for fifty-two years 
ever, and without this {farther} proof, there could be his name is regularly recorded till 1837, when it 
nodoubt. The same remark applies to the whole of the | disappears,t and a Mr. Matthew Dickie occupies 
Persian inscription.” * his place. I got a friend to make inquiry in the 
A further careful survey of the column was rish of Dunlop among the oldest residenters, 
made two years later by a very accomplished and | but from them I gleaned little information re- 
experi Indian archeologist, Lieut. Kittoe, | specting him, though it is little more than thirty 
who ascertained “that the number of lines ef- | years since he died. My friend says: “1 have not 
faced by Jehangir’s pedigree are seven, by exact | been able to obtain any definite or satisfactory in- 
measurement.”+ This hiatus in the middle of a | formation. One man thought he remembered 
long and very remarkable record Prinseps was | hearing of such a poem, but as the contemporaries 
able subsequently to supply from the complete | of Mr. Brisbane are all gone, he does not think 


* Jour. Asiut, Soc. Beng. iii, 107, 114. * Jour. Asiat, Soc, Beng. vi. 968. 
+ Ibid. iv. 127. " [+ Mr. Brisbane died on May 9, 1837.—Ep.] 
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that it will be possible to find any one who can | the eaves, and the main portion of the church 
give a copy of it, if it ever had anything more | Norman (so called) with later additions, 
than an oral existence.” ButI hear from another | however, which is styled Norman, I think is most 
friend in the West of Scotland of a person who eae mf older ‘than the Conquest. The neigh- 
calls himself “an old and intimate friend of the uring Roman city of Caerleon was, even at the 
Reverend Thomas Brisbane.” The old gentleman, | end of the twelfth century, as Giraldus writes, 
who is resident near Glasgow, gives the following | full of stately edifices, palaces, baths, temples, 
information to my friend: “The first time Mr. | &c., and furnished such teaching that the 
Brisbane's rhyming propensity was brought under | ingenious could scarcely but profit by it. This 
my notice was some forty years ago, by an old | church of St. Woollos was, I think, a probable 

ntleman, a Mr. Smith, then schoolmaster to the | result. The west doorway has columns which in 

atrine Cotton Company, who had been long a | shaft, capital and base, are a positive though rude 
teacher in Greenock—a man of note too in his day, | imitation of the Corinthian order, a much closer 
and who knew Mr. Brisbane well. I was at | approximation to classical detail than any clearly 
Catrine on a visit, and called upon Mr. Smith. | recognisable Norman work I have met with in 
Among other things talked over, he asked for his | this country. 
old friend Mr. Brisbane, and if he was makingany | |The primary purpose of the my was, I con- 
songs now. I said, I was not aware he was a poet. | sider, a place of sepulchre, shown by the arched 
“Oh yes,” he says, “he can rhyme as well as | recesses in the wall at the ground level, in which 

reach.” “ Ask him,” he says, “‘ when you were effigies in low relief. There are no vestiges 

ome, to repeat or give you a copy of the ‘ Ordi- | of altar, piscina, &c. (so commonly found in “early 
nation,’—a piece,” he added, “ that caused a consi- | English ” chapels), to prove its use as a chapel; 
derable stir in the presbyteries of the west atone | but the name is, I think, sufficient evidence. It 
time.” The piece was anonymous, but it was | is notable that the earliest Lady-chapels were at 
well known by some, and generally believed by | the west end of the churches to which o— 
others who knew Mr. Brisbane, that he was the | longed, as in this case, and at Glastonbury, Dur- 
author. Mr. Smith repeated a verse, all of the | bam, and the original cathedral of Canterbury. 
“‘ Ordination” that he recollected at the time. I | Subsequently its position shifted to the sides of 
did not take a note of it, but I recollect well it the church, as at Waltham, Rochester, Bristol, 
was very racy and sarcastic in the extreme. As and Ely, finally settling down at the extreme east 
soon as I returned home to Dunlop, I made in- , end, as at Westminster, Norwich, and many other 
quiry, chiefly through the session clerk, who was | instances. This change of position from the least 
most intimate with Mr. Brisbane, and who lost no | to the most sacred part of the building coemsingly 
time in sounding him on the matter, but he could , indicates the gradual exaltation of the saint in 
make nothing out of him as to his poetical powers, estimation of her devotees. , : 
only that he once, many years before, translated a | _ Of the pronaos or western porch (relict — 
sentence or two from a tatin writer, throwing it | of the Roman atrium) of which this o— seems 
into English verse.” also an instance, examples occur at Ely, Snet- 

This information may lead others to pursue the | tisham, Clugny, Laach, Romain Motier, Pol St. 
inquiry, and possibly the lost poem may be re- 1éon, Tours, Uulrichsk 2. Sangerhausen, Moissac, 
covered. Mr. Brisbane must have died at a great | Petersburg b. Halle, and other places. See Walcott 
age, having been more than fifty years minister of , on Church and Conventual Arrangement, After the 

znlop. Cravrurp Tart Ramaor, | thirteenth century they are scarce. 

A further singularity of this chapel at St. 
Woollos is that the floor slopes downw 
towards the east, as does the ground outside—an 


ST. WOOLLOS, NEWPORT. illustration of the carelessness sometimes found in 
* the work of the early builders, they not levelling 
(4°S. ii. 298, 378.) the interior of the building, but leaving the incli- 


nation of the ground as they found it, probably not 
The church of St. Woollos is a most interesting | paving the floor. Such cases sometimes slope in 
structure. As I some years ago made measured | one direction, sometimes in another, but are always 
drawings of it, I am perfectly familiar with its | coincident with the outside surface inclination. 
peculiarities. At the extreme west is the tower, The south porch of this church is also note- 
which opens into St. Mary’s chapel, extending | worthy. It extends over the street pathway; arches 
eastward, and this opens into the church proper | east and west make it an open street thorough- 
by the original west doorway, and consists of nave, | fare ; aroom is over it. This porch reminds meof 
aisles, chancel, and south porch. The tower is of | St. John’s, Bristol, where the roadway passés 
fifteenth century date, the chapel thirteenth cen- | under the tower. 
tury, as is evidenced by the corbel course under | What is known of St. Woollos? There is not, 
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I believe, any other known instance of a church 
dedicated to him. P. E. Masey. 


(St. Woollos, whose Welsh name is Gwynllyw Filwr, 
was the son of Glywys ab Tegid ab Cadell, and chieftain 
of Gwynllwg or Gwentl in Monmouthshire, which is 

sed to take its name from him. He is called by the 

writers of the middle ages St. Gundleus, and accord- 
ing to John of Teignmouth, he was the eldest of seven 
brothers, who, in compliance with the custom of gavelkind, 
divided the territories of their father between them. He 
married Gwladus, a grand-daughter of Brychan, and was 
the father of a large family of chiidren, most of whom 
resigned their temporal possessions and embraced a life 
of religion. From the epithet attached to his name it 
may be judged that he was originally a warrior ; but in 
course of time he surrendered his dominions to his son 
Cattwg, and built a church where he passed the remainder 
of his life in abstinence and devotion. The church 
alluded to is supposed to be that of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, situated in the hundred of Gwentloog, and dedi- 
cated to him under the name of St. Woollos. His festival 
was held on the twenty-ninth of March.—Rees’s Essay on 
the Welsh Saints, ed. 1836, p. 170.—Ep.] 


SHORTHAND FOR LITERARY PURPOSES. 
(4 S. i. 126, 180, 248; ii. 142.) 


Permit me to supplement the remarks of several 
correspondents on this subject. 

There can scarcely be two opinions as to the 
en | of shorthand to literary men and others 
who have much writing to do. Ifthe business 
man finds it advantageous to write 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
&c., thus briefly, instead of one, three, five, seven, 
nine, &c., every time they occur, so would it be 
advantageous to the literary man to write all 
words in the language with like brevity as in 
those words which denote numbers. The marvel 
is, that the use of shorthand by literary men 
should not long ago have become the rule, instead 
of being at the present time an exceptional prac- 
tice. The pee of this is, that until the 
invention of the modern system of phonography, 
no system of shorthand a sufficient de- 
gree of legibility to entitle it to be used as a sub- 
stitute for longhand writing. Manuscript written 
in stenography could seldom be read by more 
than one or two persons besides the writer, and 
after a short time became a puzzle to the writer 
himself. The reporters, who by dint of constant 
practice may make almost any system suit their 
Tequirements, have thus had a monopoly of short- 
hand: but this monopoly is now at an end, and 
everyone who has much writing to perform may 
safely avail himself of the facility of shorthand if 
only he have time and patience to master its 


Thave before me a book comprising 180 octavo 
wees of letterpress, in which the author, Mr. 
Alexander John Ellis, B.A. (a name well known 
in literary circles), writes :— 

“The manuscript of these pages was entirely composed 


in phonetic shorthand, and set up by the compositors 
from this shorthand copy.” 


A clergyman, the Rey. T. O. Price, formerly of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Liverpool, remarks, in a 
letter recently published inthe D’honetic Journal :— 


“ In answer to your inquiry respecting my use of pho- 
netic shorthand, I have pleasure in testifying, that I not 
only compose my sermons in phonography, but read them 
from the pulpit from the shorthand manuscript. 1 have 
practised phonography not quite twelve months. For 
about three months [ have used it exclusively in pe 
prs my discourses and in reading them from the pulpit. 

find much saving of time and labour in composing my 
addresses from the use of phonetic shorthand, and am glad 
in this way to be relieved from the drudgery of longhand 
writing. If the clergy generally made use of phonetic 
shorthand instead of the current round-about mode of 
writing, they would experience incalculable advantage. 
In course of time, no doubt, phonetic shorthand will be 
generally employed, as it deserves to be, by all writers 
where longhand can be dispensed with.” 


Another interesting fact. A reporter in con- 
nection with the Leigh Chronicle sends the follow- 
ing to the editor of the Phonetic Journal :— 

“ About six months ago I began to write out my ‘ copy’ 
in phonography, to the extent of from two to three columns 
weekly, which I have continued up to the present time ; 
and Ton assure you I have often seen a column of 
‘matter’ set up from my shorthand notes without there 
being more than six turned letters. On one occasion a 
column was set up, and when the ‘ proof’ was returned by 
the reader, there were only two marks init. I have this 
week put my son to the printing profession, so that [ 
shall now have another added to my band of phonographic 
compositors,” 

That the use of shorthand for literary purposes, 
and indeed for all the ordinary purposes of writing, 
will eventually be the rule, is well foreshadowed 
in the presidential address of Sir William Arm- 
strong at the meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1863. He remarked :— 

“It seems om that while we actually possess a 
system of shorthand by which words can be recorded as 
rapidly as they can be spoken, we should persist in writ- 
ing a slow and laborious longhand. It is intelligible that 
grown up persons who have acquired the present con- 
ventional art of writing should be reluctant to incur the 
labour of mastering a better system ; but there can be no 
reason why the rising generation should not be instructed 
in a method of writing more in accordance with the acti- 
vity of mind which now prevails,” 


Two things are especially necessary to the com- 
we attainment of shorthand; namely, first, to 
gin, and next, to go on with its acquirement and 
practice. The learner must, as it were, grow into 
the use of shorthand writing, pretty much in the 
same way that he advances to perfection in any 
other way attainment. G. W. 
Liverpool. 
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WILLIAM TANS’UR. 
(4" ii. 401.) 


I read Dr. Rrwpavit's note with some sur- 

rise—nay, almost fear; for [had always considered 
fim careful in his assertions. I was almost in- 
dignant when I examined my article with his 
own and that of Dr. Rrx, and found that I men- 
tioned nearly every work written by Tans’ur; 
and for that reason I have not replied to what I 
consider a very reckless assertion. 

Instead of saying that Choron is the only bio- 
grapher who notices him, I should have said that 
there is no biography of him atall. As for the 
Musica] Dictionaries, they are beneath notice. Dr. 
RIMBavtt mentions several works which prove 
this. Does any one call such stuff as is to be 


found under Tans’ur’s name in Choron biography? , 


At the conclusion of his note Dr. Ruwpavrt 
uotes a German work for that which is to be 
ound in my list in the Musical Standard, the book 
itself being in the British Museum. 

I quite agree with the commendation bestowed 
upon Dr. Rrx’s list, at the same time it has so 
many radical faults that it would be useless to a 
bibliographer. I will only mention one fault— 
viz. interpolating his own words in the title- 

8. 

never professed that my list was either com- 
plete or perfect. I simply said I could not add to 
it; neither can I now: but I am exceedingly 
anxious to vindicate myself from what I con- 


sider a serious aspersion. I will conclude by | 
endorsing the last sentence of Dr. Riwpavit's | 


second paragraph. Ratru Tomas. 


Dr. Rowpavtt feels assured that Universal Har- 
mes is incorrectly assigned to this writer. The 
work indicated in the P.S. at p. 402 is — 

“ A New Musical Grammar: or the Harmonical Spec- 
tator..... with Philosophical Demonstrations ou the 
Nature of Sound..... Vith variety of Cuts correctly 
engraved. By Witutam Tansur: Musico Theorico, 
— of The Universal Harmony, &c.” Lond. 1746, 

mo, 

After the preface, contents, and errata is — 

“4 Poetical Encomium, Op the several Pieces pub- 
lished by Mr. William Tansur : But more especially on his 


two Last, viz. His Universal Harmony, and this, his New | 


Musical Grammar.” 
At p. 140 he writes : — 


“You may have variety of Examples of several Compo- 
sitions, either in Two, Three, or peg Ah Parts, in A 
Work of mine, lately Published, Zntitled The Universal 
Harmony : containing the Whole Book of Psalms Newly 
Sett in Four Parts, to the very Best Portions. With A 
New Jubilate Deo, and Magnificat ; and variety of New 
Hymns, Anthems, and Canons : this being the most curi- 
ous Book extant. (Price Bound 4s. 6d.) N.B. That I 
intend (if God permit,) Speedily to Publish A Work, In- 
titled The Excellency of Divine-Musick. Containing, 
The Original Use of every Portion included in the Boo! 
of Psalms, &c.” 


| From p. 98,1 transcribe the following, all of 
| which except the reference is within quotation 
marks : — 
“ Sum melior audio incerpatio sapiens ; 
Quam ut audio canticum stolidus,* 
It is better to hear the Rebuke of the Wise, 
Than for a Man to hear the Song of Fools.” 
Eee. vii, 5, 
The Beauties of Poetry is a very curious book, 
In the introduction the author makes suggestions, 
with examples, for the improvement of certain 
sages in Paradise Lost, and intimates that if 
Milton and Shakspeare had studied — 
in their Times, 
To pen their Works in softer Rhymes 


Their works more glorious might have shin’d.” 

St. Neot’s. Josern Rrx, M.D, 
Captvor Drvawat (4" S, ii. 322.) —The 
arms of Cadivor ab Dinawal, lord of Castle Hywell, 
Cardiganshire, are: Sable, a spear-head argent em- 
brued between three scaling ladders of the second, 
two and one; on a chief gules a tower triple- 
towered, ppr. These are the proper arms, not 
the dotl ones given in Clarke. The legend is: 
Cadivor was deprived of his castle by Fitz- 
steven, a Norman. Collecting his retainers, he 
divided them into three parties, and having sur- 
prised the castle by night, stormed it, and retook 
it with great slaughter, killing Fitzsteven himself 
with his spear. The arms are ancient, and more 
ictorial than heraldic. A few old families in 
Rcotland and Ireland bear similar coats. This 
coat is borne by the families of Davis of Vron- 
| hulog, Glanrhocca, and Maes y Crigie, descended 
from Cadivor. Francis Ropert Daviss, 

Hawthorn. 

Apert Surtu (4" 8. ii. 440.) Albert Smith 
(baptised Albert Richard Smith), a relative of 
| mine, was born at Chertsey, May 24, 1816; and 
| died at his residence, North End ge, Walham 
| Green, May 23, 1860. The best published sketch 
of his life is that written by his friend, Edmund 
Yates, by way of } sony to a pers Dew of 
the Story of Mont Blanc (Ward and Lock, 1860). 
| It will probably satisfy Joun require- 
| ments; if not, I shall be happy to furnish addi- 

tional particulars. 
I take this opportunity of saying that I wish 
to meet with the following, amongst Albert 
Smith’s writings: —‘Chertsey Almanack,” by 
“ Aubrey Evelyn” ; songs written for John Parry ; 
“ Pearl of Chamouni,” “ Blanche Heriot,” and 
dramatised versions of Dickens's Christmas books; 
“Cherry and Fair Star” and “Tarantula,” ex- 
travaganzas; “Bowl of Punch”; “ Wassail 
Bowl”; “Rencontre with Brigands”; “ Idler on 
Town”; occasional letters to The Times, circa 


Tans'ur, ‘not our correspondent, is resp for 
.—Ep. “N. 


curious specimen of Latinity. 
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1854-6, generally “A London Scoundrel”; Sawver Purcuas, M.A. (4* ii. 414.) —The 

“Story of Mont Blanc,” the original edition | following is the title of the book from which 

(Bogue) ; and also miscellanea (not necessarily Bagster compiled his selection of moral and reli- 

being his writings) bearing upon the entertain- | gious lessons: — 

ments of “The Overland Mail,” “Mont Blanc,” | « 4 Theatre of Political Flying-Insects, Wherein 

and “ China.” W. BaILy. | Especially the Nature, the Worth, the Work, the Won- 
Champion Park, Denmark Hill, 8.E. der, and the Manner of Right-ordering of the Bre is 


Discovered and Described. Together with Discourses 

Tut RiGHT To EXPECT AN ANSWER TO A LETTER | Hjistorical, and Observations Physical, concerning them. 
(4* 8. ii. 473.)—One would like to know in what | And in a Second Part are annexed Meditations, and 
book on good manners or correct etiquette, or in | Observations Theological and Moral, in Three Centuries 
what society, Mr. FuRNIVALL picked up his asser- | "pon that Subject. By Samuel Purchas, Master of Arts, 
tion in “N. & Q.” that “no one writing to a ae —_—— at Sutton in Essex.” Small 4to, London, 

| 1657, pp. 387. 
stranger has any right to expect that his letter : ' 
will +e answered ” ott is sonetaly understood that | The writer of this book must not be confounded 
not to answer a letter, or at least to acknowledge With Samuel Purchas, B.D., the “British Pto- 
it, even from a stranger, is a mark of the want lemy, author of the Pilgrimage, &c., who died at 
of the proper feelings of a gentleman. I for one, | the age of fifty-one in 1628, That the two writers 
and very likely many more readers of ““N. & Q.,” stood in the relationship of father and son, may 
can testify that strangers, known only through its | be Jearnt from the first lines of the last of the 
s, have answered inquiries sent to them direct | CUrious “ Elegies” prefixed to the volume : — 

in the most courteous and obliging manner; and “ To the learned Author of this Bee-tiKxe laborious 
in many instances the most agreeable acquaint- Treatise. 
ances have been formed. Thanks to “N. & Q.” | “ What shall I praise, the author or his pen ? 


ki Or run division ’twixt them both ? Oh then 
for the many kind friends I have made in that My Muse would tire, his name needs not my layes; 


way, dating from No. 1, First Series, to the pre- | 4, father’s Pileri a6 wase the basa.” it, 
sent time. I do not envy the feelings of the mun 
who scouts the letter of a stranger when courte- Iam not aware that the very curious and un- 
ously worded. Oup Enerisn GENTLEMAN. justly neglected work of the learned and amiable 


Purchas ever reached a second edition; nor do I 


Dr. Leerer’s note on the bells of St. Audéen’s, I pod 


would add that in 1654 two bells were newly cast | « gue] Purcas,” with the an “ 

: agram “ Pars sua 
and = but bells Celum,” is doubtless that of the father; while 
Aaving | the author of a “Carmen Anagrammaticum” on 

noapcagrce edbeedaaenmser ieee the son has found it necessary to take a still 
“the five-and-twenty hundred-weight of brass metal greater liberty with the name “Samuel Percas,” 


ven by the Right Honourable Henry Lord Viscount . se li bees 
g ey, late Lord Lieutenant of this Kingdom, to the use to enable him to commence his lines: 


fe said church for the founding of a new bell, be forth- “ Mel curas & apes, mage oves has diligis illos,” &c. 
with put in the hands of Major Henry Paris, to be by I do not know the volume of sentences from 
him _ into two bells, that is to say, one tenor and one Parchas publish ed by Beaster. There is a useful 
arte inform of Management of Bees, with a Description of the 
these bells was cracked (as mentioned by him), | « ;adies’ Safety Hive.” By Samuel Bagster, Jun. 12mo, 
and the date of its being taken down and the new | London, 1838,— 
one put up, and by whom was the pa? = | but the matter contained in this is entirely of a 
Passace in Tue “ Arcapra” (4 i, 342.)— | Birmingham. 


“ Making a perpetual mansion of this poor baiting- 

place Carey’s “ Description or West's 
om, ON THE Pate Horsz’ ” (4 ii. 438.)—In reply 
to the inquiry of Mr. Tuomas, it may be 
“ Ex-vita ita discedo tamquam ex hospitio, non tamquam stated that the Description of West's ‘ Death on 
Sra hacia ammorandi enim natara diversorium nobis, | 4. Pale Horse’ (London, Dec. 31, 1817) was 

A h | written by William Carey, to whom British art 
nd again (in the Consolatio) — | and British artists owe much for zealous and suc- 


+ ne est enim non habitandi locum, sed commo: | cessful efforts towards arousing more general ap- 
randi diversorium, nobis esse concessum, e quo cum mi- +s . . 
mus, alacres, tamquam ex hospitio Ne man 0 atque | preciation of native merit. The work referred to 
incom modorum plenissimo egredi debemus, ac letissimo | W88 one of many published by him when art- 
animo ad futuram vitam, tamquam ad patriam, evolare.” | writers were few and trade-publishers cold-shoul- 

J.B. Smaw. | dered. Can any account of his life and complete 


BELL-RINGING, ETc. S. ii. 326, 452.) — To 
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list of his works be elicited from your correspon- | 


dents? I have several works by him relating to 

the progress of art, patronage, &c.; but I imagine 

the number of his publications must have ex- 

tended considerably beyond those in my posses- 

sion. Burton. 
Preston. 


Jostas Wetsa (4" S. ii. 277.) —Should Aneto- 
Scotus succeed in obtaining any information re- 
garding other children of Josias Welsh of Temple- 
patrick than John Welsh minister of Irongray, I 
trust he will communicate it through the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” as on it depends the question 
whether or not there at present exist any direct 
descendants of John Knox. There are various 
families that claim to be descended from the great 
reformer, but unfortunately there is one link about 
which there is some doubt, and this is the very 

int that Aneio-Scotus seems to be at present 
investigating. I may inform him that there is in 
the churchyard of Newbattle, near Edinburgh, 
the tombstone of a Walter Welsh of Loquhurcot. 
This Walter Welsh, his descendants say, was a 
son or grandson of Josias Welsh of Temple- 
patrick. The point therefore is, had Josias Welsh 
any sons except John Welsh of Irongray; and if 
so, was Walter Welsh one of them ? T. G. 


Parisu Reetsters (4" S. ii. 282 et antea.) — 
It is certainly very surprising that in England 
there is no compulsion on a parent to register his 
child’s birth. Tn Scotland it is altogether dif- 
ferent. By the Registration Act there are severe 

nalties on every parent (or occupier of the 

ouse, as the case may be,) who neglects to inform 
the registrar of the fact. 

Is it not likely that the perfection of the Scotch 
Registration Act—for that it is almost perfect in 
its operation everyone knows—may to some ex- 
tent account for the apparently larger proportion 
of illegitimate births in England than in Scotland ? 
In Scotland illegitimate births are registered with 
as — regularity as legitimate ones. But in 
England it seems to me impossible that this can 
be the case. Such births are naturally kept as 

uiet as possible — “the parent” very rarely 
“feels the importance of registering the birth of ” 
such a “child”: so that it is, I think, pretty cer- 
tain that in England the registrar must never 
hear of many such births. In this matter Eng- 
land might well take a lesson from acces " 


“Tue KarnamManian Exrie” (4" §. ii. 438.)— 
“The Karamanian Exile” is one of J. Clarence 
Mangan’s translations from imaginary oriental 
originals: Poems of J. Clarence Mangan, New 
York, 1859, at p. 418: — 


“ I see thee ever in my dreams.”—Karaman, &c. 
X. H. 


_ THe Vrrer Queen (4" S. ii. 389.)—I woulg 
refer Mr. Kerentiey to the Curiosities of Litera. 
ture, tit. “ Elizabeth and her Parliament,” for the 

| following : — 

“The real cause of this repugnance (to marriage 

| been passed over by our historians. Pod ae 

| hints at it, when he places among other popular rumours 

| of the day, that men ‘ cursed Huic, the Queen’s physician, 
| for dissuading her from marriage, for I know not what 
| female infirmity.’ The Queen’s physician thus incurred 
the odium of the nation for the integrity of his conduct ; 
| he well knew how precious was her life. Foreign authors 
who had an intercourse with the English Court, seem to 
have been better informed, or at least found themselves 
under less restraint than our own home writers, In Bayle, 
note *, the reader will find the mysterious affair cleared 
up; and at length in one of our own writers, Whitaker, 

in his Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated, vol. ii. p, 502, 

Elizabeth's answer to the first address of the Commons, 

on her marriage, in Hume, vol. v. p. 13, is now more in- 


| telligible : he has preserved her fanciful style,” 


This was published in 1824. 
J. B.C.L, 
Goprrry Famiry S. ii. 439.) — Colonel 
Charles Godfrey, the master of the Jewel Office, 
served in the campaigns in the Low Countries 
and Germany as an officer of the Foot Guards. 
He married the Duke of Marlborough’s sister, 
Arabella Churchill, who had been mistress of 
James II. SEBASTIAN. 


Fatoer Matuew 8. ii. 429.) — Do not the 
canons of the Roman Catholic church forbid the 
ordination of a bastard? If so Father Mathew 
must have been legitimate. 

J. B.C.L. 


Ruyaune Latin Inscription (4" 8, ii. 276).— 
In the church of the ancient Premonstratensian 
abbey of St. Martin, at Laon, there is a tablet 
affixed to one of the piers on the south side of the 
nave, in commemoration of “Abbas Petrus de 
Ponte.” In the upper part he is represented, “ia 

ntificalibus,” on his knees before the Holy 

hild and the Blessed Virgin; and below, lying 
naked, with mitre and pastoral staff, and cov 
with worms, the inscription is — 
“ Vermibus hic donor, et sic ostendere conor, 
Qualiter hic ponor, ponitur omnis honor.” 


There is no date. F. D. H. 


Sounp or THE Barrie or Warerioo (4" 5 
ii. 467.)—O. G.’s notice of the movement of sandy 
soil in sympathy with a distant explosion, is in ac- 
cord with the natural law of transmission of a sh 
along and through a more or less elastic medium. 
In sapping and mining, the assailants and de- 
fenders have often heard each others’ voices, 
‘though of course indistinctly, transmitted through 
considerable distances under ground. 

The battle of Waterloo was, as is well known, 
heard in many places in Kent; and yet it was 
not heard by General Colville’s force, guarding 
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the Mons road, some twelve miles west of the 

battle field! I would venture to explain it thus. 

The atmosphere is ever varying, from hour to | 
hour, in the density of its several strata. The | 
transmissive power, or vibration, depends upon 
the density. It is probable therefore that, on 
June 18, 1815, the condition of the ower strata of 
the air of Waterloo was far less transmissive than 
the upper. Sound rises readily, as is well known 
in the Al The upper strata would carry the 
vibration Soclesntelly to a great distance, whilst 
yet the lower would be unaffected. T. W. W. 

Isfield, Sussex. 

Sxetp i. 485, 587; ii. 21.) — In all the 
communications that have lately appeared in 
“N,& Q.” regarding skelp and its various mean- 
ings,the writers seem to incline to the opinion that 
itis not synonymous with send. Now I livein a 
part of the land where both of these words are 
used daily, and I most unhesitatingly affirm that 
they are synonymous. I have heard them used 
as synonyms, times without number, both as a 
yerb and asa noun. “ A'll gie ye a skelp on the 
lug,” “A’ll gie ye a send on the lug,” are 
common forms of expression in Renfrewshire. On 
page 485 the Editor says that no one ever heard 
of askelp on the lug. Now, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say, with all due deference, that this is 
wrong. I have heard that expression often. 

D, MacpHatn. 


10 Maxwellton Street, Paisley. 


HanntBat’s PassaGE or THE Axps ii. 
289, 490.) —The passage in Livy about the vinegar 
has always given me the idea of a huge boulder, 
or fallen portion of a cliff in a narrow pathway 
which had to be removed, and not, as some of your 
late correspondents seem to think, of cutting a 
tunnel through a mountain. The other day I 
came across a passage in the Proceedings of the 
Agricultural Society at Bahama, in 1801, which 
shows that heat and water can be used to a great 
extent in cutting rock, and a fortiori it seems 
probable that vinegar would be still more effi- 
cacious. The passage occurs ina paper by Lieut.- 
Col. Brown on the management: of his plantation 
and after stating that several wells which he ha 
made were useless in consequence of the rock at 
the water-level being loose and coarse, and the 
water consequently brackish, he says :— 

“Laccordingly fixed on a spot where the rock for twenty 
or thirty feet on the surface was of a flinty nature, 
from a hope that it might preserve its closeness of tex- 


ture down to the water-level. The rock being too hard | 


to be cut by any of our plantation tools in the usual way, 
I ordered fires to be made on the spot I traced out, which 
being sufficiently heated, water was thrown upon it, and 
the rock split off in flakes of from one to three inches in 

ickness. By a repetition of this process four or five 
times, all the flint rock was removed, and after digging 
down about twelve feet, the men found water of the first 


quality.” 
M. (1.) 


That adventurous gentleman, Edward Webbe, 
relates in the account of his travels, that being 
imprisoned in Turkey, he — 

“ Attempted with the consent of 5 hundreth Chris- 
tians, fellow slaues with myself, to breake a wall of four- 
teene foote broad, made of earth, lime, and sand, which we 

tly moistened with strong vinegar, so that the wall 
ing made moist therewith, through the help of a spike 
of yron, fiue hundred of us had almost escaped out of 
prison.”— Reprint of 1868, p. 28. 
W. R. Drennan, 


Mr. TancreD inquires (p. 443), as to the de- 
rivation of the Italian words accetta and accettone 
(ax, hatchet). The first form of these words, 
in Italian, is accia; accetta is a diminutive form 
of this, and accettone a magnified form of accetta. 
In the important Vocabulario Universale Italiano, 
published in Naples in 1829, I find the derivation 
of accia given thus: “ Perhaps from acies, which 
is found used in the sense of ‘sharp or cutting 
edge.’”” The “perhaps” in this etymology seems 
to denote that the real derivation of accia is very 
uncertain. W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 


MADAME DE Pompapovr (4" 8. ii. 287, 470.) — 

I have perused with interest the paragra) h on 

Madame de Pompadour in “N. & Q.’ Th the 

Mémoires historiques et Anecdotes de la Cour de 

France pendant de la Marquise de Pom- 

Paris, 1802, chap. iv. treats of “ l’installa- 

tion de Mdme.de Pompadour aux honneurs du 

tabouret.” Should this work have escaped Ruo- 

DOCANAKIS’s attention, I take the liberty of re- 
commending to him a perusal of it: 

H. R. Forrest. 


Frencu Provers 8. ii. 296.)— “ De plus 
fort en plus fort, comme chez Nicolet.” I am 
favoured by an illustrious lover of his native 
literature with the following explanation of this 
saying :— 

“ Jen’ai pas sous la main les livres qui pourraient venir 
au secours de ma mémoire, mais je crois étre sir que 
Nicolet était un directeur de théatre populaire du siécle 
dernier. Montrait-il des saltimbanques ou des marion- 
nettes ? voil& ce que je ne me rappelle pas bien. Toujours 
est-il que dans sa ‘ parade’ ou programme parlé il an- 
non¢ait des divertissements de plus en plus remarqua- 
bles, des tours de plus en plus extraordinaires. ‘Ce sera 
toujours,’ criait-il, ‘de plus fort en plus fort.’ De la le 
proverbe.” 

C. P. F. 


Provincratisms (4* §, ii. 499.)—In East Lan- 
cashire, and probably throughout the county, fettle 
is very commonly used in the sense of to mend or 
repair, or make better. It also means out of 
health, as in “he’s i’ bad fettle.” Cattle are also 
said to be in “good fettle” when they are fat 
and sleek. Fetthed ale or porter is ale or porter 
sweetened with sugar, and seasoned with a little 
ginger and nutmeg. T. T. W. 
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| 
Exection Corours S. ii. 295, 380, 478.) — 


The origin of yellow as the Liberal colour appears 
to be that orange was the Parliamentary colour 
in the Great Rebellion. It is stated in a note to 
the Fairfax Correspondence (ii. 375), that it was 
adopted in compliment to the Earl of Essex, being 
the colour of his livery. The Royalists at York 
are spoken of as “ blue-ribands.” The rule is not 
now without exception. At the late Cambridge- 
shire election, blue appears to have been the 
Liberal, and pink the Conservative colour. So 
at Greenwich, blue and red. In East Surrey 
some years ago orange and blue were the Conser- 
vative colour, and blue and white the Liberal 
colour. V2=BNA. 


It is very plain, from what has been said in the 
es of “N. & Q.” upon this subject, that no 
efinite rule can be laiddown. At this moment, in 
York, blue is the Conservative colour; in Cheshire 
it used to be that of the Liberals. 

Many readers will recollect the toast at Carlton 
House in the days of the Regency and of Charles 
James Fox : — 

“ Buff and blue, 
And Mrs, Crewe.” 
To which the lady gallantly replied — 
“ Buff and blue, 
And all of you.” 

This shows pretty distinctly what Whig colours 
used to be in those days, before the terms Liberal 
and Conservative were invented. OXoNIENSIS, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


During the recent elections a slight variation 
has been made in the Liberal colours, ially 
at Burnley, one of the new boroughs. General 
Sir James Scarlett, K.C.B., adopted blue as the 
recognised Tory colour; but his successful oppo- 
nent, Mr. Richard Shaw, adopted red and green 
as the Liberal colours. The red is well known to 
be the Duchy shade, and the green had reference 
to the Emerald Isle. T. T. W. 


Trot (4" 8. ii. 324.) — Bailey gives this word 
in his Dictionary, with the meaning, “a cloth or 
tent to cover a boat to keep off rain,” &c. He 
derives it from the Teutonic ze#, D. Macrmar. 


Tue Arms ii. 467.) —The shield 
mentioned by your correspondent (gules, three 
lions passant guardant, in pale, or) was borne by 
the sovereigns | Richard John, 
Henry III., Edward IL, and by Edward IIL, till 


the thirteenth year of his reign—that is, then, from | 


1154 to 1340. The three lions a 7g on the first | 
II. It will be | when he was a curate in Suffolk, he had to bap- 


and second great seals of Edw: 


semée upon an azure field. This appears on 
third great seal, circa 1340. . es 
The chronicler of Caerlaverock thus describes 
the royal banner of Edward I. : — 
“On his banner were three leopards, courant, 
gold set in red; ‘fierce were they, haught and ae 
thus placed to signify that, like them, the king is dread. 
ful to his enemies. For his bite is slight to none who 
—— his anger} = yet towards such as seek his 
riendship or submit to his power, his kindness i 
kindled.” ¥ 
Joun Piacor, Jun., F.S.A, 


The first record we have of the three lions of 
England in pale is on the seal of Richard L., after 
his return from imprisonment by Henry VI. of 
| Germany, in 1194; and they continued to be 
| used by the kings of England until the fourteenth 
| year of the reign of Edward ITI. (1340), when, on 
| his assumption of the title of the king of France, 
he caused the arms of France to be quartered on 
the Ist and 4th quarters. See Willement’s Regal 
Heraldry, pp.9 and 15; also Planché’s Pursuivant 
of Arms, P. 76. Gro. J. ARMytace, 
Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


Bisnop Parrick’s “PARABLE OF THE 
erm” (4% 8. ii. 473.)—It is a pity that “Dr. 
Radcliffe” (not the founder of the library, surely!) 
did not read this book before he made his “m 
observation”; and if Anon. had gone a little 
nearer to the fountain-head than the “ 32nd edi- 
tion” of the Pilgrim's Progress, he would not 
have found his time thrown away. Mrs. Garry 
has very happily described the book; but has 
scarcely, I think, gone far enough. It is one of 
the most beautiful, perhaps in some ee 
most beautiful of the devotional books which the 
seventeenth century, unsurpassed in such litera- 
ture, produced; and is as superior in every re- 
spect, save that of dramatic interest, to Bunyan’s 
book, as the production of an Anglican bishop 
—_ be expected to be to that of a travelling 
inker, however “ immortal” or “ inspired.” 

There is a special chapter devoted to exposing 
superstitious tales and pilgrimages; but I fancy 
the “legendary” element complained of is neither 
more nor less than a puritan’s view of the bishop's 
graceful scholarship which adorns the book. 

The preface is attached to the 30th edition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress in my possession. 

J. Henry SHORTHOUSE. 

Edgbaston. 


Tue Name or Grete on Greee (4* S. ii. 466.) 
The late (Rev.) James White once told me that, 


remembered that that monarch, in the tenth year | tise the child of a peasant named Greggs. Seeing 
of his reign, advanced a claim to the crown of | that the name occurred very frequently in the 
France: hence the first and fourth quarters of the | 
English shield were charged with fleurs-de-lys, | 


registers, which were of great antiquity, he tr 
it backward in them pare. spelt in & 
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yatiety of ways. The surname first appeared as 
, then it got corrupted to Greggus and 
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show traces of a French origin. His list does not 


| include the name of Habart, which is often pro- 


Griggus ; lastly to Greggs, Griggs, Greg, Grigg, | nounced Hopper. I recur to his note, however, 
and Greig, belonging to parishioners who had | because when I spoke of Crimea Hearne (at 
been born, married, and buried at numerous more | p. 464) I omitted to say that his father’s name 


modern epochs. W. W. 


Wellington Street. 
Lower, in his Patronymica Brit., informs us 


that — 

# Kings James VI. (I.) and Charles I. issued edicts against 
the clan Gregor, denouncing the whole clan, and forbade 
the use of the name; in consequenee of which many 
of the race became Campbells, Gregorys, Greigs, and 
and he gives Burke’s Landed Gentry as his au- 
thority. 

Greig is not the same as Craig, which means a 
rocky locality or hill. Carrick is the same. Craig, 
and the plural Cragoe and Cregoe, are surnames 
in Cornwall. In Cornish it means a mound or 
hillock, and enters into the names of many places 
there, as Creeglaye, Creegvose, &c. In Breton, 
Kreach is a small hill, and gives a name to a 
family, besides entering into the composition of 
names of places. RETANE. 


Tae “T Man” (4 S. ii. 372, 477.)— Mr. 
Witt1aM Bares will, I trust, excuse me if I refer 
to his communication under this heading to point 
out how desirable it is to avoid corrupt or imper- 
fect quotations. He says: “I flatter my soul 
with the unction of the remembrance,” &c. The 
words, it is true, are not in inverted commas; but 
Ma. Bares will, I am sure, admit that he had the 
words of Hamlet in his mind : — 


“ Lay not that flattering unction to your soul,” &c. 


I do not draw attention to this passage in any 
hypercritical spirit, but to again draw the atten- 


tion of the contributors of “N. & Q.” to the fact | ne. StInCu 
Q | and over again in Crowley’s edition of Piers Plow- 


of how desirable it is that any quotation should 
be exactly given. Cartes WY 


Attecories (4 §. ii. 472.)—None of your 
mdents have, I think, named the very 


expulsion from Oxford. 


was French Hearne ; and that he was so called from 
having been born by the French Drove, at Thorney. 
Besides Crimea and Madonna, he had two other 
children, Moses and Eunice, whose portraits I 
sketched; together with that of Mabel Grey, 
sister to Mrs. Hearne. Bebe. 


Frower Bapers ii. 402, 479.) —Is the 
“Emperor” designated in the standing figure on 
this coin? Is it not, rather, a common soldier ? 
Of course, the idea is the same. Pope evidently 
refers to this coin, in his “ Moral Essays,” 


ep. v. 26: — 


“ Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps,” 
Curnsert 


_OLPHAR Hamst’s “Hanpnook or Frcrrrrovs 
Names” (4 8. i. 407, 475, 513.)—Mention is not 


made of the following work : — 


“ Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; being 
Poems found amongst the papers of that noted female 
who attempted the Life of the King in 1786, Edited by 
John Fitzvictor. 4to, bds, Oxford: Printed and sold 
by J. Munday. 1810.” 

This was the poet Shelley's first production, 
written at the age of eighteen, shortly before his 
Curmpert BEpe. 


“Yr” ror “Tue” (4" 8. ii, 322.)—The reason 
why “y*” is sometimes used for “the” in old 
books wherein “the” is the more usual form, is 
simply that printers in former times had difficul- 
ties about “spacing out.” When pressed for room, 
they put “y*”; when they had plenty of room, 
they put “the.” This distinction is made over 


man, printed in 1550. Many people use “y*” 
still, but few of those who use it know what it 


| means, as is shown by their pronouncing it ye. But 


beautiful allegory by Parnell, The Hermit; nor | 


that sweet little poem of James Montgomery’s, 
“The Stranger and his Friend.” 
first published, among some other short pieces, with 
the “ Pelican Island” in 1827. T. B. 


The latter was | 


| that. 


Add to your list The Crusade of Fidelis, a Knight | 
the Order of the Cross : being the History of | ‘pe. an 
y | Another common abbreviation is “p"” for thou, 


is Adventures during his Pilgrimage to the Celes- 
tial City. Derby, Mozley & Son, 8vo, 1828. 
The late William Brocklehurst Stonhouse, Arch- 
deacon of Stowe, told me that he was the author. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Frencn: a Curistran Name (4* S. ii. 238.) — 
Your correspondent, the Rev. W. D. SwEet1Ne, 
mentions the French Drove in Thorney parish, 


and various names in that neighbourhood, that 


| 


the proper pronunciation is the, for the y is only a 
corruption of the old thorn-letter, or symbol for th. 
In the MS. of Barbour’s Brus, for instance, ye, 
yai, yair, yaim, yat, &e., oceur frequently, and are 
to be pronounced the, thai, thair, thaim (them), 
he methods of printing the e above the 
line, and of putting “ y*” for that, are borrowed 
from the abbreviations “p*’’ and “pt” in MSS. 


which would be printed “ y".” 
Watrer W. SKeat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


SEPARATION oF Sexes rN Cuurcues (4% 


| ji, 132,210, 475.)—At Winterton, in Lincolnshire, 


the men-servants have long occupied long seats 
set against the wall in the north aisle, and the 


' maid-servants corresponding seats in the south 
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aisle. But of late the men’s seats have been to 
a great extent occupied by the choir (!), and the 
ers forsaken by the maids, who seem to prefer 
the more “genteel” square pews. As the old 
custom is probably dying out, it seems a pity not 
to make a note of it. There is a north porch, but 
it has almost fallen into disuse. J.T. F. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
~ (4 ii, 293.)—Touching the word 
barbaric, it is scarcely correct to say—although, 
undoubtedly, SdpBapos had especial reference to 
that with the Greeks and Romans the 
term “ always meant speaking unintelligibly.” In 
Greek, for instance, we find BapBdpowi, 
ZEsch. Supp. 235; BapBdpovs Bdpidas, Eurip. Iph. 
A, 297; BupBapxy x:téva, &c.; while in Latin 
we have Virgil's familiar “ Barbarico auro” (4n. 
ii. 504)—adopted by Pope (vide infra), and per- 


haps by Milton in the quoted — “ Bar- 
ro ventas Lueret. ii. 409), &c. See also 
Virg. 4n. xi. 777 :— 
“ Pictus acu tunicas et barbara tegmina crurum.” 
Ovid. Met. vi. 576: — 
“ Stamina barbarica suspendit callida tela,” 
and Enn. in Cic. Tuse. iii. 19:— 
“ O Priami domus, 

Vidi ego te, astante ope barbarica, 

‘Tectis calatis, laqueatis, 

Auro, ebore instructam regifice.” 

Pope has both “foreign” and “barbaric” as 
epithets of “ gold,” e. g.:— 

“Our youth, all liv’ried o’er with fo gold, 
Before her dance ; behind her crawl old.” 
Epilogue to the Satires, 
“The eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbaric gold.” 
Temple of Fame. 
J. B. Suaw. 

Tue Sranisu Revotvrion: Porpvtar Super- 
1783 (4% 8. ii. 464.)—What ible 
ground can Mr. Boorn have for speaking of 
1783, the year of the French Revolution”? Is 
any one ignorant of the fact that the meeting of 
the States-General was in 1789, and the abolition 
of the monarchy in 1792? 

Simple and convenient rule for persons who wish 
to establish a connection between portents in earth 
or air, and national or political events: Ante-date 
or post-date the events freely, say six or nine 
years, so as to synchronise with the portents, and 
the connection will be readily established by ac- 
cumulation of instances. W. M. Rosserti. 

Hven Hont (4" S. ii. 466.)—As J. E. C. sur- 
mises, Hugh Hunt is a | myth. The first 
proceeding in a “common recovery” was to sue 
out a writ called a precipe reddat, in which 


it was alleged that the tenant who was to suffer 
the common recovery (the “ Johannes ” of J.E.C.’s 


specimen) had no legal title to the but 
he came of it after Het 
had turned the demandant (“ Henricus ”) out of 
it (post dissesiam quam Hugo Hunt fecit”), Seg 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, ii. 357. Fines and 
recoveries were abolished in 1833. 

Jos J. B. Worxarp, 


Tae Hyun “ Praise tHE Lorp, re 
aporE Hira” (4" 8. ii. 466.)—It is to be feared 
that the author of this excellent paraphrase or 
version of Psalm cxlviii. must remain unknown, 
In an enlarged edition of Psalms, Hymns, and 
Sor the (Londen, 1800), 
it occurs on 
— am 

t does not a in any of Bishop Mant’ 
works, and is of an entirel different 
the versions in his The Book of Psalms in an 
English Metrical Version (Oxford, 1824). More 
over, this version is given anonymously in The 
Parent's , $c. compiled by Mrs Mant 


in 1813; the author’s names bei iven when 
known. 
Keighley, 


Pynsent (3"S. viii. 
opening a vault in the chancel of Erchfont church, 

ilts, for a fresh interment, the coffin-plate of the 
above person was discovered ; it was plated with 
silver, very beautifully engraved, and had the 
arms as under, without any impalement—the 
Ulster arms in the fesse point. 

The age of Sir William Pynsent was given as 
84. I regret that I was too late to take a rubbing 
of the engraving; but this discovery confirms my 
previous assertion that the eccentric old baronet 
was buried at Erchfont, though the — was 
asserted in a communication made to “N, & Q.” 
some time since, without much inquiry, and, as! 
afterwards showed, in contradiction to the burial 
register of the parish. Sir William died 1765. 
I should be glad to learn the date of his will 
leaving all his estate to the Earl of Chatham. 
He died childless ; and presuming the will to have 
been made after 1754, when his only son deceased, 
or after 1763, when his last child, Wiccnsss Ana, 
died, we may reject the statement frequently 
repeated, that he disinherited his children to com- 
pliment Lord Chatham. The arms on the cofflin- 

late were, quarterly 1 and 4, a chevron engrailed 
tween three estoiles; 2 and 3, ermine, a lion 

rampant sable. The coffin-plate of Eleanora Ann 
Pynsent was found at the same time. E. W. 


Trxpte (4" S. ii. 335.) In a communication 
regarding “ tinder-boxes,” at the reference giveD 
above, Mr. Pracor mentions tindle as a term used 
in Derbyshire for a fire made by the children on 
All Souls’ night. This word is used in Renfrew- 
shire under the form taundel or taunel, having & 
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similar meaning. Any large fire made out of 
doors is so designated. It is often an amusement 
to boys in districts to go out into the fields 
gd collect the cuttings of hedges, dried grass, 
&e. into a heap, for the p of making a 
taunel. Great is their delight, when, having struck 
a match, and “kennelt” their fire, the flames 
begin to rise. 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Moxon.) 

This edition of the collected Writings and Correspond- 
ence of Elia will be most welcome to the thousand admirers 
of the quaint Essayist—no less to those who know him 
only as one of the tt departed—than to those who, 
like ourselves, are old enough to remember the days of 
the London Magazine when a new KEssay by Elia was 
looked for as anxiously, and we believe (looking to the 
then relative proportion of readers to population), by as 
many admirers as a new number of one of Charles Dickens’s 

jals, or a new poem by Tennyson at the present day. 
This first volume, to which is prefixed an interesting pic- 
ture of Lamb and his sister, contains 61 Letters to Cole- 
ridge, 21 Letters to Southey, 35 to Wordsworth, 42 to 
Maaning, 19 to the Hazlitts, and 50 to Bernard Barton, 
no less than 228 letters—and such letters—with an in- 
teresting, carefully-written, and appreciative Essay on 
the Genius of Lamb by Mr. Sala. The book deserves to 
be popular, and we should think could not ‘ail to become 
what it deserves. 


The Three Tours of Dr. Syntax in search of the Pic- 
, Consolation, and a Wife. By William Combe, 

The original Edition, ete and unabridged. The 
= Adventures of the Author now first written by 
John Camden Hotten. Fighty full- Illustrations, 

drawn and coloured after the Originals by T. Rowland- 

son, (Hotten.) 

Mr. Hotten has a shrewd perception of the popular 
taste, and this cheap and well-got up edition of Gombe's 
Three Tours of Dr. Syntax will no doubt prove a very 
successful speculation. Mr. Hotten has collected together 
4a good deal of matter illustrative of the life and writings 
of Combe, bat we think he would have done wisely to 
have entrusted the biography to some one of greater 
leisure and research. After the manner in which the 
authorship of The Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers has been settled by the publication of the remarkable 
correspondence on the subject between Walpole and 
Mason, one does not expect to find a biographer of Combe 
discussing the possibility of Combe having written it : 
while we are almost as surprised at hearing that The 

iboliad “ as a composition was superior to The Heroic 
Epistle.” Surely, too, the charge so gravely made against 
Combe that “his title to the office of Censor General is 
having been guilty of forgery ; and to be executioner, to 
having married a common woman who was kept by Lord 
Beauchamp,” should not have been passed over in silence. 


Table Traits, with Something on Them, By Dr. Doran. 

Fourth Edition. (Bentley.) 

The reading world are so well satisfied with the dainty 
dishes which Dr. Doran has set before them on his Tuble 
Traits, that they have in return given him his desert, 
and in most flattering to an author, by 
calling for a fourth edition (which this is) of his gossiping 
and amusing book. 


| health—a hope which was never realised.” 


to the geatlemen by whom they ere required, w 
| dresses are given for that purpose: — 


The Poems of Giles Fletcher, B.D., Rector of Ailderton, 
Suffolk. For the First Time collected and edited, with 
Memorial, Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander B. Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 
(Printed for private Circulation.) 

We must content ourselves with calling attention to 
this new volume of Mr. Grosart’s Fuller Worthies Librar: 
of which only one hundred six copies have been printed = 
so that those who desire to possess this first complete 
collection of the poems of Phineas Fletcher’s elder brother, 
will do well to secure them at once. 

New BrocrapnicaL MaGazine.—Messrs, NicHoLs 
of Parliament Street, for so many years the publishers of 
The Gentleman's Magazine, announce, under the title of 
The Register of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, and Maga- 
zine of Biography, a new monthly — the object of 
which is to furnish a public and permanent record of 
Births, Marriages, and ths, the probate of Wills, with 
other interesting personal and domestic events, accom- 
panied by complete Indexes of reference. 

Obituary Memoirs will be given of all persons of rank 
or eminence in literature, science, or art, and original 
papers on neglected rt Contemporaneous bio- 
graphical publications will likewise be critically re- 
viewed. 

Deatu or Samvet Lucas.—A large circle of literary 
and legal friends, all indeed who knew this accomplished 
scholar, must have read with deep regret the announce- 
ment of his death at Eastbourne on Friday, Nov. 27, after 
a long illness, “He was,” says The Times, “the son 
of a wealthy merchant of Bristol, brought up with a 
view to business; but his taste for literature and learnin, 
led him to enter himself, when a little over the us 
age, at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he was the con- 
temporary and friend of the present Archbishop of York. 
Here he obtained the Newdegate prize for English verse 
in 1841, the subject being the ‘Sandwich Isles,’ and, 
having taken his B.A. degree with classical honours, he 
gained the Chancellor's prize for the English Essay in 
1845. He was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 
1846, and for some years went the Western Circuit, with 
the members of which his genial manners made him ex- 
tremely popular. Literature, however, rather than law 
was his o-_ and he speedily connected himself with the 
metropolitan Press, It is no secret that he was a frequent 
contributor to our own columns ; and some of the articles 
of his graceful pen have been reprinted in a permanent 
form, under the titles of Popular Men and Books and 
Mornings of the Recess. Abandoning this work in 1865, he 
projected and started the Shilling Magazine, which was 
discontinued at the end of the year. Atter that time Mr. 
Lucas withdrew from London, and lived a life of retire- 
ment in the country, in the hope of recruiting his failing 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be seut direct 
names and ed- 


De For'’s Woaxs. Vols. I. III. and IV. Bohn's Standard Classics. 

Puvranca’s Lives. 4th Edition, by Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A., 
F.&.S.. &c. London: Printed for C. J. Rivage. 1826. 

Wanted by Rev. J. D. —— Surrey , Central Hill, 

Upper Norwood. 


Aw Accoont oF ontat Actions or James Boriee, 
tare Doxs or Onwonn, Dedicated to famous University of Ox- 

. London: Priated for J. Moure. n.d. 8vo, pp. 4a. 

Hea Low Lire tw Iracy. Size unknown, ished about 1625, 
Wanted by Mr. Edward Riggall, 141, Queen's , Bayswater, W. 


Barroor's Exctsa Lirenarvaz. 


Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, 36, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Porms, carerty Lyareat, by A. Tennyson. E. Wilson, 1830. 
Poems ENNYSON. 


Moxon, 1833, 
anted by Afr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


The Complete Correspondence and Works of Charles Lamb. ie 
With an Essay on his Life and Genius by George a 
| 
E 
. 
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Leowrs Attarm, Ganaretts Roma, 163%, 
avo. 


—, Earanvs. Roma, 1635, $vo. 

———, Unsans VIIL. srarva. Koma, 1410, 8vo. 

Liceres. Roma, 1641. 8vo. 

Hertas, Roma, 1642, 

Canmina Gamca 1s Cantstimax Reotam. 
Rome, 1654, dto. 

Roma, 1658, Svo. 

Wanted by The Prince Rhodocanakis, Park Bask House, Higher 

Br oughton, near Manchester. 


Imparse pt prvenst, Camillo ‘Camilli. Venet. F. Zitetti, 
1686. Perfect or imperfect. 

Missate Avovsrense. Sebaid Meyer, 1555. 

Oarorus Gruningen, Argentina, 1500. 

9 Axma. Joh. Schiffers, 1516. Or any early Hortulus 

nime 

Guvrorrs. Basilew, Mic. Furter. Any other books 
from this press. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jarieen, 13, a, Menor Terrace, Amherst Road, 


Rotices ta Carrespanvents. 


Unrvensat Catacoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
oo be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 
Cuatsrwas Newnen, fo be published on Saturday nest, will con- 
tain, among other curious papers appropriate to the season — 
Unpublished Christmas Carols. 
Cleveland Folk-Lore. 
Early Christmas Books. 
Tree- Worship. 
Latin Religious P 
Old Balleds: The > Hexthamptenshive Sneaker; Song of the Beg- 


Gerv ves Tee Ballads. 

Ned C louter, Gorton didate for Confi ti 
Cuck 00-Cuckookos. 

Old Ballad: King Arthur. 

Miscellaneous Fulk-Lore, 4c. 

Nores & Qveates of Jan. 1866. No. 210. Full price will be given for 
clean copies. 

Contan or 83. The document on this subject quel by Hermentrude 
(ant?, p. 595), pas been referred by Mr. Foss. See Lives of 
the Judges, vii. 

w.t. 8. a. The fact of the Queen presenting a copy of her book to 
any library certainly cannot entitle auch library to call itself royal, or 
profiz such dezignation to its origmal title. 

D P. (Eastbourne.) The same post brought us another communica- 
tion charging us with partiality in the opposite direction, and we receive 
many such. To judge fairly, our Correspondent should know what is not 
printed, as well as what is, 

Ravensoovanr. The Jirst passage in Horace, Odes, I. xxiv. 1. 

Coy is Shenstone’s inscription at the Leasowes to Miss 
See“ N. & Q.” ist 8. iv. 73; 2nd 8. li. 209. 

J.C. 8. For the of Creole, see “N & ist S. vii. 331, 

504; 3rd S. xii. 62,139; and for Maroon, ist 8. xi. 363; 3d 


J. Beare. .Josephus's History of the Jews, translated by Tho 
Lodge, is not held S much repute. At Towneley's sale it fetched only 8. 

Senastiax. For ae origin of Chevrons in the army, 

F.8. A. On ~ disputed question whether Cromwell sold some of 
the cleroy as slaves Sor so many hundred weights of sugar, see“ N.& Q." 
fi, 41, 102, 253; iii. 94, 

H.R, Fornesr. Thee Meddler, half essayist, half nev Dub- 

Wilson, No. appeared Jan. 5, 1713; No. 26, and 2 


‘Tas Mawxcractone or Warenzs ano Crocxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, ich and briefly, with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and — meking, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Berson, 25, Old Bond Street: 9, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Fectory, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 

, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 

ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting me above establishments or consult- 
— this truly valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part of 
the United Kingdom, India, or the ‘Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexsow, who holds the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on receipt of two 
postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
of the intending purchaser. 


Cons (this week) or Coven InrtamMation oF THE 
“ver « APERS. 
Nov. 23, 1868. Elizabeth Humphries, Coombe Street was a great 
r from violent cough and inflammation of the chest, great 
weakp meee, and cough particularly ears at nights, She found 
immediate relief from the Wafers.—(Signed), G. L. Narua, Chemist, 
Locock's Walers rapid h 
- ers rapidly cure asthma, consumption, co’ and 
all disorders of the breath, throat, and ay gry 
* Sold by all druggists, at Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


“ Norges & Quenres"™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Now Ready, a low-priced 
CATALOGUE of 16,900 volumes of superior SECON D-HAND 
KS, published since 1890, including very many seldom found 
and the whole sent post free for two stamps. — 8 
rietta Street. Covent Garden. UGG, 2, Hen. 


| GENTLEMAN of good address and thorough 
business habits, and who can give excellent testimonials, seeks 
an APPOINTMENT. hasa of book-k 

| and accounts generally, of French, xperience in literary 

matters, and is a good correspondent Could Py as or super- 

intend, or fill any position of responsibility.— Address, M, , care of 

Mr. Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

) RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE OF OF 
e SECOND-HAND BOOKS for DECEMBER is now Ready — 
ton receipt of a postage label. 36, Soho Square, London 


IBRARIANSHIP. — MR. E. JEANS, who has 

ad forty years’ experience in Rooks, and has been CATA. 

v ER to MESSRS. ILLIS & SOTHERAN for the last four 

rs. seeks a Situation as LIBRARIAN to a Nobleman, or to 6 lage 
Pubic He is well acquainted with Theological Book: 
address le tters to 125, Strand, London. near the Savoy. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Toner Flap, is. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, is. per |00—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 
ome OURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
per 1,000. Polished Steel Dies engraved from 5s. 
| At two letters, from 5s.; three letters. from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Cases, Albums, &C., post 
1841. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an new description of 
ETH, fixed without spri . or ligatures; they so 
resemble the natural teeth as oaet to be distinguished from the Grigivals 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before u 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful o operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are ae, « = is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and meee. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52. Fleet Street. 


YEETH. — MR. WARD, 188, "Oxford 


Street, fully intimates that over t 
experience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH Without e 
pain, on the most improved and scientific principles, w 
ar [~~ d a firm attachment to the Sot 
are insured, defying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from rh 
on 78. 6d., com: set on platina 10s., complete 
set 91.; on m ee complete set from 12/.; filling Se. Old sets 
refitted or oe Practical dentist to the pi many 
years. Testimonials Le Consuitation free. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
vo y years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 
The’ Original and only Genuine, is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
___ And by A Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


{\HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and ere of Chubb’s 
| Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
| 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 112. For 
one at 10s. Rew: 
Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
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1x POUNDS y WEEK 
S While laid up by 

21,000 in Case of DEA wd caused by 

ACCIDE 


RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Mitre ot apely to, the to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


CORNHILL, and 10, STREET. 
w.J. 


WATSON'’S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, p' very oot and unbrandied, recommended 
with confidence. Per deme. "348.; bo’ ttles and cases 3s. per dozen extra 
(if not returned). Three dozen, 1 -—- carriage paid, to all England 

and Wales. Per Octave—14 galls. (cask include ) equal to 7 ozen, 
lll.4s, A saving of 2s. perdozen. Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
land and age uarter Cask. (cask included), 


W.D. WATSON, Wipe Great Russell Street, 
f B ry Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1641. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £19. 


pomestic MACHINES, From £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


Wr ). THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PAINT! PAINT!! PAINT I!!! 
BEST ANTI-CORROSIVE, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PATENT METALLIC, 5s, 6d. per gal. 
PAINT, as generally used by Painters, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
IN ANY COLOUR, MIXED AND READY FOR USE, 
DRUMS of 4 gals. 22s., do. of 10 gals, 50s. 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Engla 
“4 for 10 po and 
Cheques and Post-office Orders, payable to 
FRANCIS JAY, 
WOODHAM WORKS, VAUXHALL STATION, LONDON, 8.E. 
N.B.—Sample Drums, 5s, 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


jaints’ Margaret W.; the Rev. W. Richards, 
8, Albany Street, Regent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 

Convent, Edinburgh White Halil, Cumberland ; Ridley 
jall, Northumberland ; The College of of Cambrac. by Greenock, 
Address JOHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’'S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purch hase the various imitations. 


OLLOWAY’ PILLS.— 
—Few persons, save those who have lo 


great expense indigestion entails on muscle, nerve, mind, and 
temper. In the ear! y es of this peyteen, malady, the purifying, 
donating, and aperient Pills invented by Professor Holloway exert 
most eas AR. - the functions of the 
liver, we 8, and the minor organs, eu the solution 
we n confirmed debility of digestion, Holloway's Pills 
likewise reliable comedies which may be confidently resorted to in 

> and rangements 

sufferer 


alvine 
their ability to ‘release the 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from Le or heat, and much superior to low- 

ced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 

A —— ae fee old Port 36s. perdozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
IN, Wine Merchant, 72 and iB. Grest Russell 

Streste cornerof Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 


Full ull Price Liste pest fees on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 

_ THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


[EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLARET. 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 308,, and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
_ 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry ++ 368.and 42s, 


Pale, iden, or Brown .....- 48s., 548., and 60s, 
and A. 
At 24s., 308.,36s., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class 30s. 368. 426, 
Very Choice Old 60s. 72. 84s. 
CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochbelmer, Rudesheimer,’Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
608. ; Johannis and Steinberger, 72s.,84s., to 120s.; Braunberger 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moeelle, 48s., 60s. 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 788.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constante ‘Lechryme Christi, Imperial Tokay 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 

dozen. Liqueurs of every ption. 
t of a Post-office order, or anyq tity will be 

mmediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


Joseru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by alls STATIONERS throughout the World. 
INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN, H ACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
the best fer delicate constitutions, adapted for 
LADIES INFANTS. DINNEFORD & CO., 
172, New Bond Stree London, and of all Chemists. 


(\OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Recent 
Dear Sir,_Ha tried your Cough Lozenges much 
pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects i a ones of jaciotent 
diciee ‘ought to be Asthma, and Bronchial 


largely wi 


W. B. G.. 
M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in boxes, Is. Ijd.; tins, 2. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
"gold retail by all Druggists, 
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CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Jedigestion. Ba 
act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their x 
operation ; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of persons te 
42 now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. s ‘ 
Sold in Bottles at is. lid., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the — 
H 
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N OTES AN D QUERIES. (4 S. IL. Dee. 5, "6, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by Members of the Ercnixe Crus. Uniform 
with the “ Miniature Iilustrated Editions” of Lord Macsulay’s' “Lays of ef Roms "ond Imperial 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or 15s. bound in moroceo by Rivie 


TENNIEL’S EDITION OF MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. With 68 Wood _Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. Quarto, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges; or 42s. bound in morocco by Rivitre. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 Designs by D. Mactase, R.A., engraved with the Tas 
on Steel: — 
LIBRARY EDITION, in super-royal 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges: or 52s. 6:/. bound by Rivitre. 
MINI ATURE Illustrations aad Text reproduced in Lithography. Imperial 16mo. price 10e. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or fim 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustrations, chiefly from dg 


antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scnaar; — 
LIBRARY EDITION, with the Original Illustrations. Se se, cloth, silt edges; or 42s. bound in morocco by Rivitre. 
we Se Letterpress and Illustrations Imperial 16mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; or Sip 
morocco 


With 97 Vignettes fro Original Dra wings by Ei Artists, 
price Lan gilt om or 42s. bound in morocco by 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated with Wood E after the Early Masters, chielly 
of the Italian School. Quarto, price 63s. ae. 


THE LIFE OF MAN SYMBOLISED BY THE MONTHS oz THE YEAR IN THEIR 


SEASONS AND a Text selected by R. Poor. Tlustrations, Marzi ive Initial Letters, and 
engraved on Wood ffom Origi 


nal Designs by J. Lerowron, 


LYRA GERMANIC A, the Christian Life: : Hi mns for Holy Seasons and Special Services. Trang 
yu Pid CATHERINE WINK WORTH. With about oodcut Illustrations from Drawings by J. Le:onron, F.S.A., E. 
and F. Mavox Baowsx. Quarto, price 2is. cloth, edges or 42s. bound in morocco by Riviere. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year; Hymns for ¢ the Sundays and Chief Festivals. Trams 
lated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. With 125 Woodeut Il F.S.A. Quarto, price tis, eet 
gilt edges; or 42s. bound in morocco by Rivitre. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. ° Fourth Edition, with 


19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2vols. square crown 8vo. price 3is. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 


and 8 Woodcuts. | vol. square crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth. 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 1 


Woodcuts. | vol. square crown 8vo. price 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exe moplified i in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jameson and Lady 
pegeeace. Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 W. its. 2 vols. equare crown 8vo. price 42s. cloth ; or 84s. bound in moroces ly 
MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND ABE, completed by Lady may be had in sets only, complete in 6 
as above, price 12/. 12s. handsomely bound in morecco by Rivi: 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rey. W. J. Conysxarr, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trin. Coll. Cantab., and the Very Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. cloth ; or 41. 16s. Damm 


in calf antique. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with Selection of the Illustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth ; 50s. bound in calf; or SLE 


morocco. 
a EDITION, Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or (two vols. in one) price 20s, in tres Gi 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed aceording @ 
thelr Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. G. WQO F.L.S. New Edition, with about 140 Vignettes on Wood (29 full size of Sam 
8vo. price 2is. cloth ; or 28s. half bound in morocco by Riviire: 

DR. GEORGE HARTWIG’S FOUR WORKS ON POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 

THs AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. ove. price 21s. cloth. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD AND ITS WONDERS. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

THE HARMONIES OF NATURE AND UNITY OF CREATION. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

THE POLAR WORLD ; « Popular Account of Nature and of Man in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions ...........+<<.s+s00+e 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesex} 
Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand,in thesaid County.—Satwrday, December 5, 196% 
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